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OB, 



THE GEEM OF THE WOELD'S ESTEEM, 



CHAPTEE I. 



THE INTRODUCTION. 



" What wild work it is !" exclaimed Mr. Tre- 
vere, on his return from a *' burst" with Sir 
John Gilbert's hounds; "what desperate work; 
m have no more of this." 

" Why," said Major Delisle, " I saw nothing 
of you after we broke cover." 

" When you * broke cover' — when that fellow 
sounded his horn, and you all dashed off like a 
legion of lunatics — I, as nearly as possible, broke 
my neck, for that brute which you said was so 
wonderfully quiet, on the instant made a bolt, 
and at the very first fence we came to, he and I, 
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2 PERCY EFFINGHAM. 

parted. I don't know Low it was — certainly I 
never attempted to take a leap before — I went 
up very well and thought that all was right, but 
the moment the horse's feet touched the ground 
again, I flew over his head like a harlequin." 

" Tou were not, I hope, hurt?" 

" By a miracle I escaped — by a miracle. But 
that was not all ; I had no sooner been doubled 
up and rolled over and over like a hedgehog — I 
had no sooner escaped a broken neck, than I got 
within a shade of having my brains kicked out ; 
for just as I was rising with my mouth full of 
clay, one of the lunatics leaped over the fence, 
me, and all, and his horse's heels came within an 
inch of my head — absolutely within an inch. 
Well, thought I, this may be sport; but Til 
have no more of it — nor will I." 

" You saw nothing of the run, then, after all?" 

" Oh, yes, I did. I mounted a bank, and saw 
that extremely quiet brute apparently glorying in 
the^fact of his having got rid of me, until one 
who was somewhat less wild than the rest of you, 
caught him, and handed him over to a plough- 
man, by whom he was promptly brought back." 

" And did you re-mount him ?" 

" Not while we could hear the yelp, yelping. 
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yowl, yowling — mitsic I believe you call it— of 
the liounds. ' No, no/ thought I, * if you hear 
that, young gentleman, when I am upon you, off 
you'll start in all probability again.' I therefore 
waited until it had died away, and having taken 
the wrong road for five or six miles, I inquired^ 
turned round, and rode quietly home. But 
that poor dear girl. Flora! I trembled for her I 
Why she flew over everything she came to !" 

" She rides boldly and well," observed the 
major. 

" Boldly and well ! I shuddered to look at 
her — absolutely shuddered! But are you not 
afraid of her meeting with some frightful acci* 
dent?" 

**Notatall; not at all." 

"Well, but do you really think that this 
^ sport' is a strictly correct species of amusement 
for young ladies?" 

" Certainly — ^if they are able to stand it. 
Why should it not be strictly correct ? When 
does a woman look more noble or more beautiful 
than she does when mounted upon a horse at her 
command ?" 

" I like to see them — certainly I do like to see 
them— on a road, or in a park I" 

b2 



4 PERCY EFFINGHAM. 

" And why not across the country?" 
** The exercise strikes me as being too rough— ^ 
too strong, too severe, for creatures so delicate." 
" Of delicacy," observed the major, " I 
mean, of course, physical delicacy — girls in 
general have too much. Mora was delicate-^ 
exceedingly delicate-^indeed, I at one time feared 
that she was about to follow her poor sister — I 
had made up my mind that she also was con* 
sumptive ; but look at her now ! — ^fuU of spirit, 
health, and beauty ! I am proud of her, Tre- 
vere! I have reason to be proud of her! — she^s 
n good girl, a noble girl ; and while she has the 
-physical courage of a lion, she has the moral 
gentleness of a lamb. I like to see her join us* 
Being an advocate for mutual pleasures, I should 
glory in seeing the field studded with beautiful 
women. And why should it not be so? As we 
derive pleasure from the chace, why should they 
be deprived of a share ? If an absolute line were 
to be drawn between bur enjoyments and theirs, 
we should, of course, be unfit for each other's 
society; we should not be able to associate in 
such a case at all, without making reciprocal sa* 
crifices. If we partake of that which delights 
them, why shouldn't they partake of that which 
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delights us ? They ought to have a full share of 
all our pleasures — and certain am I that no sporty 
no amusement of any description, at which they 
ought not to be present, can be pure." 

" There is something in that/' said Mr.Trevere 
-^" there is certainly something in that; still 
when I saw Flora flying fearlessly over every 
thing she came to, the sport — if you will persist 
in calling it sport — appeared to me to be far too 
desperate for her. However, I think that I am 
able to tell her fortune." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed the major, with a smites 

** I think so. It struck me when I saw her in 
the field,, that one of these ^ fine hunting morn- 
ings' — and I now know that a fine huntang 
morning, meaus a dull, dirty, dismal, dreary, 
drizzling morning — she'll have a fall, and when 
that young fellow who rides by her*side dis- 
mounts to help her up, they'll become so despe- 
rately enamoured of each other, that a match 
will be the natural result." 

"The young fellow who rides by her side! 
Whom do you mean?" 

" Why that noble looking youth in the bright 
scarlet coat, with stained tails ; he who overtook 
us on the road, as we were going." 
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^ Ob, I know* Ton mean young Percy Effing- 
liam. Then you think that in order to bring 
this about she must necessarily have a fall ?" 

*^ Why, no : ITl not say necessarily. It merely 
struck me that a fall would produce that effect." 

" Well," said the major, *' the idea is certainly 
somewhat romantic ; but I nevertheless hope that 
your prediction, as far at least as regards the 
fall, will not be realized." 

^I hope so too; but at the same time fear 
would prompt me to render it impossible. The 
^ort is altogether too dangerous for herr 

The major smiled and said^ ^^ Well, we shall 
have sport of a different kind to-morrow." 

" I hope so," said Mr. Trevere, solemnly ; " I 
hope so. ni have no more of this ! My name ia 
not Nimrod. You talk about the chace being 
inspiring ! It inspired me only with terror. I 
have now tried two of your grand field sports — 
fox-hunting and shooting; and my impression 
certainly is, that the sooner they are both allowed 
to .die away the better." 

*^ They'll never be permitted to die away while 
foxes and birds are to be found," returned the 
major, ^nor ought they to be allowed to die 
away — in England." 
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"Why not? Of what advantage are they? 
You harbour a lot of vermin ; you allow them to 
plunder you and your neighbours with impunity 
until you want to hunt them, and when you 
have killed them what are they worth? Say 
that these sports create an appetite; say that 
they tend to promote health, and when you 
have said that you have said all that you can 
say ; but would not health be as much promoted 
by riding across the country without a fox flying 
before you, or by walking over the fields without 
the chance of seeing a bird?" 

" It might be; but men who take strong exer- 
cise must have a strong motive, and although 
the preservation of health is a motive which 
ought to be sufficiently strong, experience proves 
that, as a general thing, it is not. But irre« 
spective of all considerations having reference to 
health, these sports are the germs of substantial 
advantages: they induce landlords, at least 
during the season, to reside on their estates — 
which the majority of them certainly would not 
do if those estates yielded no sport. We aU 
know what advantages a neighbourhood derives 
from the residence of its principal families ; we 
all know that the sums which they spend them- 
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Selves and cause to be spent are enormous ; and 
we cau have no doubt that if the sports in 
which they delight were not to be had at home, 
they would go abroad and spend their money 
there. They will have this species of recreation 
if possible, and the natural inference is, that if 
they cannot have it here, they will go where it is 
to be had. Hundreds of thousands of pounds 
are yearly expended in this country upon fox- 
hunting alone." 

** Hundreds of thousands !" 

" Ay, millions ! We have in England more 
than a hundred packs of hounds — ^killing some 
twice and some three times a week throughout 
the season ; but if every pack kills twenty foxes 
only — ^that is to say, if during the season two 
thousand are killed — it involves the expenditure 
of two millions sterling, for, according to the 
calculations of the most competent judges, every 
fox fairly killed costs a thousand pounds/^ 

" I have heard so before," observed Mr. Tre- 
vere, *' and yet it never before had the slightest 
weight with me* Certainly, the annual circular 
tion of this sum in the provinces — and that^ too, 
in order to uphold a single sport — must be 
highly advantageous: there can be no doubt 
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al30ut tbat ; and therefore fox-hunting may on 
that ground be fairly countenanced ; but when I 
turn to the other aristocratic sports j when I look 
at the pernicious effects of the Game Laws; when 
I look at the number of poachers convicted 
every year — ^which may be taken as a titlie of 
those who escape conviction — when I look at the 
temptation offered to men who would otherwise 
pursue an industrious career, and reflect upon 
the vice of which these laws are the source, and 
the misery which has in consequence to be en-^ 
dured by tJie innocent — I mean the wives and 
children of the guilty — I cannot but think that 
it would be highly beneficial to society if those 
laws were abolished, in order that the passion of 
country gentlemen for preserving and killing 
game niight be subdued." 

** Well," said the major, " suppose the game 
laws were abolished— I wUl not argue this upoii 
the ground of their existence being essential to 
the prevention of absenteeism, although I believe 
such to be the fact, seeing that shooting really 
is, as you have well observed, a passion whicl^ 
will be if. possible gratified somewhere ! — simply 
suppose that the game laws were abolished. 
Well : if we did not in that case exterminate the 
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game, we should have our estates OYerrun by 
trespassers. Laws against trespass would of 
course b^ in existence, and as those laws then 
would be rigidly enforced, what would be gained 
by those who violated them? They would, if 
possible, come on our estates, and we should, if 
possible, keep them off: if we could not do so 
without violence, violence would of course be 
resorted to, and the only real difference would 
be, that they would be punished as trespassers, 
instead of being punished as poachers. K the 
game laws were abolished, another law would 
become essential to the preservation of order — > 
a law to make * game' private property." 

" But game is wild !" suggested Mr. Trevere. 

" So is a lion,'* replied the major ; " but if I 
purchase one is he not legally mine?" 

" Doubtless ; but you don't purchase birds — 
partridges, pheasants, and so on." 

" We purchase their eggs, and we rear them." 

^^But lions we confine; pheasants and par« 
tridges can fly away when and where they 
please." 

" So can our pigeons ; but like our pigeons, 
pheasants and partridges will, if well attended 
to, come back. If our pigeons stray we can claim 
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them ; why should we not have an equal right to 
claim all other birds which we purchase or rear ? 
There would, however, be but slight necessity for 
the abolition of the game laws if we were to cease 
to preserve for battueSj which ought to be de- 
nounced, not because they are an exotic, but be- 
cause they are unsportsmanlike, and socially 
pernicious. We hear of * Lord George' bringing 
down a hundred head a-day, and * Lord Charles* 
beating him by twenty I facts which are duly 
recorded in the papers — ^not as a matter of 
vanity! no! but merely to inspire the spirit of 
emulation by showing what ^ crack shots' can 
do I" 

" But how is it done ?" inquired Mr. Trevere ; 
^^ you and I had hard work to kill six brace and 
a half ; and here you speak of sucty brace killed 
by one man I How is it managed?' 

" FU explain," replied the major* " Tou see 
the glade which I have cut through that planta- 
tion in order to have a view from the road. Very 
well. I'm a great preserver of game — ^we'U say 
so — and I wish to treat my friends to a slaugh- 
tering battue. The plantation we'll say is studded 
with ^ hand-reared' game ; and having given the 
necessary instructions to my keepers, I take my 
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friends into the glade and place them of course 
in commanding positions. Each of them has 
two servants and three guns, and when the signal 
has been given for ^ the sport' to commence, a 
number of men who have been stationed in the 
plantation, armed with whips and sticks, march 
slowly towards the glade, in order to drive the 
game into it, when all the ^ sportsmen' have to 
do is to keep their positions and fire away as fast 
as the servants can load the guns. After a time 
there is a slight cessation of hostilities, during 
which the men march to the other end of the 
plantation, and having recommenced beating^ 
drive the game into the glade as before, when 
the ^ sportsmen' in question, blaze away again, 
until that side has been completely scoured." 
" Oh! /could bring down a lot so /" 
" Of course you could. But is it sportsman- 
like ? Can it be said to be true sport at all ? 
Is it giving the birds half a chance? You 
might just as well drive them into a room and 
then stand and blaze away there ! These battues 
of course involve the necessity for [ an overstock 
of game ; you mmt preserve to an immense ex- 
tent in order to have them go off with edat ; and 
as an extensive preservation of game affords an 
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almost irresistible temptation to poaching, that, 
as well as every other practice which tends to 
promote an extensive preservation, is in its eflfects 
pernicious, and therefore ought to be denounced. 
If no more game were preserved than was neces- 
sary to afford healthful recreation, the labourers 
would cease to become poachers ; but so long as 
it is thus enormously preserved, so long will 
poaching, with its collateral evils, continue, 
despite all law, to increase/' 

*'I perceive, I perceive; I have hitherto 
looked at one side of the question only, but I 
now see that it is not the sport itself, but the 
abuse of it which ought to be condemned. Well, 
as far as these sports are concerned all appears 
to be clear — but what sort of sport are we going 
to have to-morrow?'' 

** Hunting," replied the major, with a smile. 
*' But instead of a fox we are going to hunt a 
boy." 

" Hunt a boy !" exclaimed Mr. Trevere, with 
an expression of horror. " Hunt a boy !" 

" Yes : Flora has engaged to display to the 
Crilberts the exquisite nose of her blood-hound." 

" Her blood-hound ! Hunt a boy with a blood- 
hound?" 
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^^ Oh, yes ! And he'll find him too ; and give 
him eight or ten hours' start. You have seen 
him, have you not ?" 

^^ Do you mean that big brute near the stebles, 
that tried this morning to break his chain to get 
at me?' 

"The fawn-coloured dog. He is perfectly 
harmless." 

" He may be; but he is not in my view pre* 
possessing ; I don't by any means like the look of 
that young gentleman. He may be as sober as 
a judge; he looks like one; his ears in shape 
resemble those of a judicial wig; but if I were 
to say that his solemn countenance struck me 
with less fear than admiration, I should say that 
which is not particularly true." 

" He is, I assure you, as quiet as a lamb." 

" If so, there's no truth in physiognomy. I 
don't like the look of his countenance at all." 

" And yet it is generally considered intellec- 
tual ! I had him from Cuba, where the breed 
used to be trained to recover the runaway slaves ; 
but Flora has trained him herself — ^not to be 
ferocious, but docile; he'll not injure even a 
thief I If one should happen to be about the 
grounds he'll go up to him and take him by the 
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pleeve of his coat, and lead him quietly up to 
the hall-door in order that he may give some 
account of himself; but he'll not attempt to in- 
jure him !" 

" Still the fellow must come?" 

" Of course ! But I never knew one to offer 
any resistance." 

" I should think not. If he had me by the 
sleeve I should offer none, I know ! But you 
don't mean to tell me seriously that this poor 
boy is to be absolutely hunted by that great 
brute ! Why, he might in hot blood tear him 
limb from limb !" 

" We guard against that. He'll neither in- 
jure nor alarm him. He has not even seen the 
boy yet, but he'll find him. You'll join us, of 
course ?" 

"Oh! I'll join you — ^that is, if you'll let me 
have what horse I please I" 

To this of course the major consented, and 
Mr. Trevere chose a broadrbacked, heavy-legged 
machine, which had long been degraded to the 
rank of a cart-horse, because he would leap neither 
fence nor ditch, but invariably scrambled through 
both. 
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CHAPTEE 11. 

THE FIBST MUTUAL GLANCE. 

At an early hour the foUowiDg morning, Sir 
John Gilbert and his family, accompanied by 
Percy Effingham and his sister, arrived at the 
mansion of Major Delisle, and when the major 
had received them on the lawn with all his 
characteristic warmth, Flora made her appear^* 
ance, and greeted them in tones which pro- 
claimed the existence of a light and joyous 
heart. 

" Well, dear," she inquired of Helen Gilbert, 
** have you brought the boy ?" 

" Yes," replied Helen, " he is here ;" and she 
pointed with a smile to a Lilliputian page« 

" Oh ! that is hardly fair !" said Flora, archly. 
*^ He is so very small. But no matter : mite as he 
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is, he shall be found. Now, what start will you 
have ?" 

" Oh, four or five hours will do." 

** Very well. George," she added, turning to 
one of the servants, " bring Victor here." 

The dog was brought, and Flora caressed him, 
and having called the boy, said, " Now, sir, you 
understand what you have to do? can you runt 
and jump well?" 

" Capital, miss," replied the boy. 

" Very good. When you leave here take your 
own course. Go over every hedge and every 
ditch you can manage, and turn to the right or 
to the left as you please. You need not distress 
yourself; when you are tired, get up a tree and 
there remain until we come." 

" If you shouldn't come at all, miss, how long 
am I to wait?" 

Flora smiled^ and turning to Helen, said^ 
^- When shaU we start?" 

" Oh, say two o'clock. It is now ten. That 
ivill be four hours." 

" Very well. He can't do more than six or 
seven miles." 

^^ He can do much more than you imagine, my 
dear." 

VOL. I. c 
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^' Well then/' said Flora, addressing the boy, 
"if we should not discover you before /our 
o'clock, you may return." 

She then again caressed the dog, and play- 
fully patted the boy, whose pockets she ordered 
to be filled with biscuits, and who, haying re- 
ceived private instructions from Helen^ started 
in style with the view of showing what he could 
do. 

Her horse having been brought upon the lawn, 
flora mounted — ^the arrangement being that the 
party should lunch with Sir John, and then r^ 
turn for the start; but she no sooner saw Mr. 
Trevere upon the machine which he had chosen^ 
and which certainly had been made to look as 
respectable as possible, than she cantered up to 
him amd gaily inquired if he really knew what 
style of horse he was on. 

" I understand,'* replied Mr. Trevere, " that 
he'll not attempt to leap, and that is precisely 
the style of horse for me.'* 

" But we are not going to leap ! We are 
going to ride steadUy to Newland Hall a.nd 
back." 

** Well, he'll go steadily enough^ will he not?'* 
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" Nay nay ; for goodness sake mount another. 
Yon really shall not ride that heavy affair." 

" Oh, he'll do well enough. Don't say another 
word about it. I shall want J^tm when we go 
after the boy." 

" Then we'll compromise the matter : go with 
us on another horse and you Ahall have this on 
our return." 

Well, this proposition struck Mr. Trevere as 
being exceedingly rational and fair. He there- 
fore consented, and another horse was saddled, 
and when the desired exchange had been made, 
the party proceeded to Newland Hall. 

On their arrival, Sir John, who was a noble 

example of a warm-hearted English gentleman, 

« 

full of health, vigour, manly courtesy and cou- 
rage, suggested to the major that as Mr. Trevere 
knew nothing of the management of hounds, he 
might like to see them fed, and as the major felt 
sure that he would be highly pleased, they left 
the ladies to amuse themselves, and leisurely 
walked towards the kennel, the external appear- 
ance of which alone amazed Trevere, who had 
been in the habit of associating the idea of a 
kennel with something particularly filthy. 

c2 
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As they approached the building, Trevere 
became alarmed ; for the hounds, who appeared 
to know that the process of feeding had 
been delayed an hour without understanding 
why, rushed to the various doors, barking furi* 
cusly. 

" I had better remain outside, had I not?" in- 
quired Trevere, tremulously. 

" Oh, no ; come in," replied Sir John, " they 
are not here." 

Well, he went in ; he didn't consider himself 
safe, but he entered ; he entered a sort of kitchen, 
in which were two long wooden troughs filled 
with warm, thick soup. He looked anxiously 
xound, but no hounds were there. No; the 
place was white; the walls were spotless, the 
large square bricks of which the floor was com- 
posed were all scrupulously clean, while on the 
left there was a closet so well stocked with boxes 
and bottles of medicine that it looked like a vil- 
lage apothecary's shop, but "happily" no hounds 
were there. 

" This," said Sir John, " is the place in which 
they are fed ; and here," he added, as he passed 
into another division of the building, which had 
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the appearance of a brew-house, " here their food 
is prepared." 

In this place there were two coppers ; one for 
meat and the other for pudding, a cake of which^ 
weighing about ten stone, was in a shallow, 
square trough on the right, while on the left 
stood several sacks of finely ground oatmeal, 
and a very convenient warm bath for the 
hounds. 

*' Dear me !" exclaimed Mr. Trevere, " are all 
these arrangements expressly for the dogs?" 

Sir John looked at him and smiled, when the 
major drew him aside and said privately, ** Don't 
call them dogs, Trevere ! don't call them dogs ; 
call them hounds ; they never call them dogs !" 

" Oh," said Trevere, with an expression of 
solemnity which proved that he felt enlightened, 
** Oh, hounds ! not dogs. Very good.'' 

The huntsman now took down one of the whips 
and led the way towards the courts, of which 
there were five, each containing about twenty 
hounds, and having opened the first door, to 
which hundreds of foxes' noses were nailed as 
trophies, the hounds, open-mouthed, rushed to- 
wards him ; but holding up his whip and look^ 
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ing £nnly at them, he quietly ordered them 
back, and thej obeyed. 

" Now," said Sir John, " we'll go and have a 
look at them/' 

"What, I!" said Trevere, in a state of alarm; 
" I ! I ! a perfect stranger !" 

" Oh, we have the most perfect command 
over them-" 

'^ But they might, if they liked, tear me limb 
from limb ! There's not one of them chained up ! 
They may swallow me /" 

Sir John smiled, and entered the court with 
the major and Percy Effingham, and as they 
Stood ^t the door of the first division of the 
kennel, the major said, " Trevere ! come and have 
a look I There's not the slightest danger ; they're 
perfectly quiet." 

This was true; Trevere knew it to be true: 
4hey certainly were quiet then ; and as this im- 
portant fact had considerable weight, he plucked 
up his courage almost by the root and ap- 
proached and peeped in, and th^e beheld upon a 
Jitter^ raised a foot from the floor, the hounds 
fitting on their haunches very seriously in a line, 
•and looking as' fierce as so many soldiers before 
an inspecting oflScer. There they were as hungry 
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as ravenous wolves, knowing, moreover, that 
their food was ready, and yet they dared not 
stir. 

Trevere remarked that although they at first 
looked all alike, each hound had a peculiar cast 
of countenance; that no two had the sam^ ex- 
pression; that their features were, in. fact, so 
distinctive that one hound could scarcely be mis- 
taken for another* 

" They axt all very fierce-looking fellows,** said 
he; ^^ but that," he added, pointing to one OBt th# 
right, " looks by far the most f^roQious." 

^^ Prodigal!" said the huntsntani and on the 
instant, to the horror of Mr. Trevere, Prodigal, 
ike hound in question, sprang from the litter. . 

^^Back!" cried ike huntsman; and FrpcUlgal 
obeyed, while Mr. Trevere, who felt unable to 
run for his life, trembled. 
, "We have them, you perceive, completeljr 
under control," observed Sir John. And Trevere 
thought that nothing on earth could be more 
absolutely necessary; but he nevertheless fdt — ^he 
could not but feel — that that control would be 
&x more complete if they wwe muzeled. 

Sir John was then about to lead the way into 
the next court, but as Mr, Trevere had no faith 
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in the indiflposition of the hounds to swallow him, 
and as he intunated distinctly that his desire to 
be presented to the rest of the communitj was 
by no means particularly hot, the huntsman — ^bj 
whom they were always fed — ^went in alone, and 
having selected twenty of the worst feeders^ 
ordered them into the first court. 

From this selection Mr. Trevere, who had been 
at the door, the upper half of which was open, 
perceived that another selection had to be made, 
seeing that some even of these fed more quickly 
than others, and therefore the slowest feeders 
were called first. 

'' Beauty!'' said the huntsman, and Beauty 
rushed in the salle-ci'manger, and began. Trum* 
peter, Vanguard, Juno, Charmer, Paris, Turn- 
ugain, Hector, Cherry, Neptune, Pegasus, Hecate^ 
Cynthia, Atlas, Felix, Aurora, Boniface, Cyprian, 
Xiion, and Diana were then called in succession. 

Diana was the last. She had been guilty of 
misconduct. She had attempted to enter before 
her name had been announced, and therefore, in 
addition to having the whip, she was ordered 
back until all the rest had been called ; a pro<^ 
ceeding of which she entirely disapproved. 

The huntsman then watched them while they 
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were feeding, encouraging those that had but 
little appetite, and checking such as were inclined 
to eat more than they ought; and when in his 
judgment they had all l^d enough, he turned 
them into a paddock, and then selected another 
lot, which went through the same ceremony ; and 
then another, until at length the most voracious 
of all were called, and they went at the food with 
desperation. The huntsman, however, watched 
them narrowly. He allowed them but little time, 
but of that little they made the most. If any one 
of them either ate too greedily, or presumed to 
get into the trough, he or she was reminded, by a 
cut across the loins, that such conduct was not 
in accordance with etiquette, which was through* 
out the ceremony strictly enforced. 

" Well," said the major, " what do you think 
of this?'' 

"I am amazed!" replied Mr. Trevere, who 
had been extremely thoughtful throughout. " If 
reason be educated instinct, they have it." And 
having very privately slipped some silver into 
the hands of the huntsman and the cook — ^both 
of whom were of course ready to receive it — rhe 
und Sir John, followed by the major and Percy 
Effingham, left the ^^ kennel." 
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On their retam to the hall, they found Flora, 
surrounded by her friends, at the piano. She 
had acquired the reputation of being the most 
brilliant private pianiste in the county ; and when 
she had finished liie performance of a dashing 
set of quadrilles, they had lundi, during which the 
wit of Helen, who toould rally some one, and who 
now, for the hundredth time, fixed upon Percy, 
oyer whom she had never been able to triumph, 
kept them all in a state of merriment until the 
lime for their departure had arrived, when they 
gaily re-mounted their horses, and left. 

On the road, Trevere again became thought* 
ful, and as he rode by the side of the major, 
said at length, '^I have been thinking of the 
miserable hovels of the poor; of the dark and 
loathsome dens in which they live ; of the cruel 
neglect to which their children are exposed ; the 
privations they endure ; the insufficient quantity 
of food they obtain, and the unwholesome charac- 
ter even of that. I have been thinking of these 
things, and endeavouring to calculate how many 
Christian children might be fed, clothe49 and 
educated for the same sum of money as that 
which it costs to feed and pamper those hounds* 
I have not arrived at any conclusion, because I 
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have no idea of the expenses of such an establish- 
ment ; but I wish that every Christian child were 
as well housed, as well fed, as well trained, and 
IU5 well taken care of, as these dogs are." 
. " So do I," said the major, " most sincerely." 

"Children,'' added Mr. Trevere, *^ ought to 
live as well as dogs." 

" True," returned the major, ** they certainly 
ought." 

** How many might be enabled to live as well if 
the cost of that kennel were devoted to them?" 

" As many, perhaps, as there are hounds." 

** Would it not, then, be infinitely more 
Christian-like to feed, clothe, and educate them, 
instead of feeding and training a parcel of 
hounds ?" 

^^ Doubtless, if the existence of those hounds 
irere not the means of feeding, clothing, and 
^ucating more children than their cost alone 
would feed, clothe, and educate. Were we to view 
It superficially, it would appear monstrous that 
these hounds should be so well fed and housed, 
"while so many children are wretched; but how 
many hundreds of children does the existence of 
that single pack save from the wretchedness 
you contemplate? Look at the labour for 
which a pack of hounds creates the necessity I 
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Look at the number of persons to whom 
they are the means of giving employment. 
Look at the servants, the tradesmen, the mecha** 
nicSy the saddlers, tailors, hatters, bootmakers, 
blacksmiths, and labourers of every description, 
employed, not only by the master of the hounds, 
but by all who hunt with him ! Were it a ques- 
tion whether hounds should be well fed or chil- 
dren, I should say at once, perish the hounds, 
and let the children feed ; but it is not ; the sup* 
port of the hounds contributes to the support of 
the children, many more of whom are fed, 
clothed, and educated than there would be if the 
mere cost of the hounds were given to them ; and 
that, too, in a state of independence, a con- 
sideration which, in a moral as well as a social 
point of view, ought never to be overlooked." 

*' There is something in that," said Mr. Tret- 
vere. *' There is, certainly, something in that; 
but it struck me as being wrong to take so much 
care of dogs, while so many children were 
neglected. There is, however, something in 
what you have said. Your argument is, that the 
poor are benefited more by the existence of these 
hounds, than they would be if the whole cost of 
the pack were, as a matter of charity, divided 
amongst them. And you may be right : I think 
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it very likely that you are right. I certainly 
have no means of proving that you are wrong." 

They now reached the lawn from which they 
had started, and while Mr. Trevere was changing 
horses, Victor was brought out by George* 

'*Now, Vic," said Flora, "find him, my beauty, 
•^forward ! " she added, and Victor on the 
instant, with his nose to the ground, led the way* 

Over hedge and ditch they went very steadily, 
and Flora perceived with feelings of pride that 
Victor was true to his work. 

"The artful young rogue!" she exclaimed, 
when in one field the dog ran round and then 
directly crossed the circle. " But we shall have 
you yet," she added, gaily; and away Victor 
started off again. 

Mr. Trevere, notwithstanding the pace was 
anything but good, was soon disfigured: his 
face was scratched, and his clothes were torn, 
independently of being well plastered with mud ; 
for the horse he rode — true to the reputation he 
had acquired — scrambled through the fences and 
plunged into the ditches. Feeling, however, 
that even this was better than either a broken 
leg or a dislocate shoulder, he philosophically 
followed, and after dodging in and out from lane 
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to lane, and from field to field, for nearly an hour, 
Tictor yery saddenlj turned towards home. 

"Steady, Vic, steady!" cried Flora; "be 
steady," and Victor was steady; but he went 
directly up to the major's house. 

" Why here we are again I" cried Mr. Trerere, 
" I thought it impossible. I knew it ! — ^and now 
it's prored." 

But it was not proved yet. Victor did not 
stop there. He passed the house, went again 
out of the park, and then made for Newland Hall, 
and as he ran round and round a large walnut 
tree, Flora looked up with an expression of 
delight, and triumphantly pointed out the boy ! 

"Wonderful I" said Mr. Trevere, "I couldn't 
hare believed it. If I hadn't seen it I wouldn't 
have believed. What peculiar scent can there 
be in the boy! Where can it come from! He 
must have something very strong attached to 
his shoes !" 

Helen then explained that the lad in returning 
had followed her private instructions ; and when 
the highest gratification had been expressed, and 
adieus had been warmly exchanged, the major, 
Flora, and Trevere, accompanied by Percy and 
Anne Effingham, left. 
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^^Our friend/' said Percj, addressing Flora^ 
vitli a smile, as he viewed the untidy appearance 
of Trevere, ^'doesn't appear to be at home on the 
saddle." 

" He ought to be," returned Flora, who, as she 
noticed one of Trerere's coat tails, which had 
been torn, dangling with peculiar inelegance, 
laughed merrily — ''He ought to be: he rides 
daily from Netting Hill to Charing Cross and 
back, and has done so for more than twenty 
years." 

"Walking over the stones," added Percy, 
*' and cantering through the park. He resides 
then in or near London ? " 

" Ton have heard of the Treveres — ^the Army 
Agents?" 

" I have." 

" He is the head of the firm." 

^'Ohl indeed; is he at all related to your 
family?" 

"No," replied Flora, in tones of sadness, 
*' unhappily be is not. His son was to have 
married my poor sister." 

Perceiving on the instant that he had struck 
a tender chord, Percy sought at once to check its 
vibration. " I saw yesterday," said he, " that 
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he had not been accustomed to oar cross country 
work. By the way," he added, " did you see 
him faU?" 

" No," replied Flora, " I was at the time some 
distance ahead." 

^^ It struck me when we started that he was 
afraid!" ^ 

^^ He was afraid ; and to fear alone most of 
our falls may be ascribed. I had a fall last season," 
she added, ^^ but that was because my horse was 
afraid. We were going at a fence, and just as 
we were about, as I imagined, to take it, he 
suddenly stuck his fore feet into the bank, and 
absolutely shot me over into the next fields 
Good gracious I what a pickle I was in !" 

"And did you escape uninjured?" 

" Oh, yes. But I was so angry. I belieye 
that it was for my sake that he stopped — I do 
believe that he felt at the time unable to take 
me safely over — but he never went out with me 
again. Poor Alpheus ! When he found that I 
had discarded ^ him, he seemed almost broken^ 
hearted ; his fine ears fell, his eyes, which were 
before bright as stars, lost their lustre, and he 
became completely spiritless. I should have t^ 
instated him after a time, but papa wished me 
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not to do so, when poor Alpheus, as if he knew 
that he had been cast off for ever, refused his 
food, and drooped and died." 

" Then you would have restored him to 
favour had it not been for the major's expressed 
wish?" 

" Most gladly." 

*^ But suppose that this had led the major to 
suggest to you the prudence of altogether dis- 
continuing the sport?" 

" Why of course I should in that case have 
hunted no more." 

" Indeed !" 

" Indeed !" echoed Flora, who marvelled that 
a doubt on the subject should exist. 

" I mean," added Percy, " in the event of his 
having offered the suggestion^ and that as a sug- 
gestion merely! Of course you would have 
made an effort to convince him that there really 
was no danger." 

" To have done so would have been to impugn 
his judgment, in which I repose unbounded con- 
fidence. His suggestions I have ever regarded 
as injunctions to be obeyed with a feeling of 
gratitude, because they invariably spring from 
his love.'' 

VOL. I. D 
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Percy looked at her with an expression of 
amazement. " So courageous," • thought he, 
" and yet so obedient! so full of spirit, and yet 
so gentle!" Without, however, pursuing the 
train of thought she had thus started, he in<* 
quired if the horse she then rode were not as 
great a favourite as Alpheus had been. 

" Oh, no," she replied. " He is all very well 
as far as symmetry is concerned, and some 
say that his action is faultless; but he has 
no eye — I mean he has not my style of eye. I 
like to see an eye full of fire and intelligence. 
Poor Alpheus had a splendid eye ! The beautiful 
bay that your sweet sister Anne sometimes rides 
is my style of horse precisely." 

" Sir Hercules : well, he's a very fine horse — 
a good hunter — perfectly quiet and safe — and 
yet, although he's Anne's favourite horse, she 
conceives hipa to be too fiery for her." 

" Oh, she rides very well, excellently well !" 

** She has not the courage of Miss Delisle." 

" Indeed," said Flora, archly, " I cannot at her 
expense accept any compliment, even from you." 

" Even from you !" Those words found an 
echo in his heart* 

He said no more. Having reached the park 
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gate he took her hand, and gently pressed it; 
and while they looked anxiously into each other's 
eyes, which were mirrors of eloquence, intelli- 
gence, and love, her hand seemed content still to 
linger in his. Neither spoke : neither smiled : 
the feelings they had inspired — ^feelings which 
they had never experienced before — appeared to 
fill them with wonder. 

They parted, and as Percy rode by his sister^s 
side, the spell which had bound him remained 
unbroken. " Why," thought he, " what a trea- 
sure is there ! Magnificent, yet amiable : a spirit 
noble yet gentle : formed to command and yet 
obedient : high courage, combined with a happy 
disposition, and the most refined delicacy of 
feeling." 

"Are you not well, dear?" inquired his 
sister. 

"Well, Annie! Oh, yes! — quite, quite well.'* 

Not another word was said on the road. Anne 
in ah instant saw how the case stood, and being 
herself in love, sympathized with him. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE PRESENT. 

The age of Percy at this period was about twenty* 
five. His father, one of the most amiable men 
that ever breathed, had been dead three years. He 
died in the very prime of life and manly vigour ; 
while endeavouring to rescue a child from drown- 
ing, he sank and rose alive no more. He died 
intestate, and Percy became possessed of property 
Valued at fifty thousand pounds. 

This fact however, failed to diminish the 
grief induced by the irreparable loss he hid sus- 
tained. That loss was indeed to him a source 
of deep affliction. He had loved his father : he 
had honoured, revered him. Having in his 
infancy lost his mother, his father had been his 
idoL In his view no father was ever like his 
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father, no man was ever so affectionate, so good. 
He bad regarded him as a superior being. He 
had fondly believed him to be the most pure and 
virtuous man upon earth, while on the other 
hand his father proudly cherished the conviction, 
that there never lived a more generous youth 
than Percy, his own true Percy, his noble-hearted 
boy. 

Nor was his estimate of Percy's character 
incorrect. He was indeed a noble and generous 
youth. The generosity of his nature developed 
Itself even in his infancy, and as his father 
watched, applauded, and thus encouraged its 
development, it strengthened as he grew, until at 
length he delighted to revel in the luxury — the 
matchless luxury of doing good. 

Having somewhat recovered from the shock 
which the sudden death of his honoured father 
had induced, his first object was to provide for 
his sister and his aunt, for whom no provision 
had been made. He had the whole of the 
property of which he had become the sole pos- 
sessor valued; and having ascertained that it 
was fairly worth fifty thousand pounds, he settled 
the interest of ten thousand upon his aunt, and 
eq[ually divided the remainder with his sister. 
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He had two estates, one in Essex, the other in 
Cambridgeshire; on the latter of which, he, with 
his sist^, resided f(ur two years after his father'a 
death, and his society was courted by all aronnd. 
No party conld be made np without Percy 
SfEmgham; no arrangements could be complete 
which did not comprehend him. Percy EfBng- 
ham was always in great request, but more 
especially by the sponging polypi of the provin- 
dal aristocracy, whose pseudo pride contrasts 
strangely with their meanness, and of whom his 
generous spirit and unsuspecting nature rendered 
him a too easy victim. He had a passion for 
making presents, and appeared to be absolutely 
fond of lending money. No one ever applied to 
him in vain. To the poor his benevolence was 
mnboimded. If a tradesman required assistance, 
that assistance was unostentatiously rendered; 
if a tenant oouldn^t pay, he was calmly told to 
pay when he could, and if he never paid, pay^^ 
ment was never urged. 

Of course the pursuit of a system like this 
soon led him to a knowledge of the fa^ that his 
losses and expenditure exceeded his income, and 
as his solicitor, by whom he was highly esteemed,, 
and who saw that he was surrounded by a swum 
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of locusts who took advantage of his generosity 
and inexperience, strongly recommended him to 
sell the estate to a gentleman who had long been 
most anxious to bay it, the estate was sold 
well, and the money was funded. 

He then with his sister, whom he tenderly 
loYed, and whose affection for him was most 
ardent and pure, went to reside at the Priory 
near Newland Hall, and not far from the pleasant 
seat of Major Delisle. Personally he was here 
but little known, but his reputation preceded 
him,~-the most popular provincial reputation he 
could have acquired^ namely, that of being a 
^^good fellow," wealthy and free, fond of giving 
glorious dinners ; gay, generous, and single, and 
ready at all times to ^^ serve a friend." 

Sir John Gilbert, who had been on terms of 
intimacy with his father, was the first to call 
upon him, and from that centre a circle was 
soon formed, of which the radius was even 
more extensive than that from which he had 
emerged. 

From the very first, Helen, Sir John's eldest 
daughter, had marked him for her own ; she had 
resolutely made up her mind to have him ; and 
as Lady Gilbert felt that the match would be m 
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every sense a good one, she did all in her power 
to promote Helen's views. 

Percy dined with him frequently, and they as 
frequently dined with him, and on every occasion 
Helen endeavoured — in her way — ^to secure him. 
But her way was not the way to secure a man 
like Percy EfElngham. He admired her beauty, * 
and smiled at her wit, which she believed to be 
perfectly irresistible ; but neither made the de- 
sired impression upon him. She rallied him con- 
stantly, with or without cause, and not always 
very agreeably, seeing that she sometimes did so 
as if he were a butt, and sometimes as if he were 
a boy ; . but although he had too much intellect 
to allow her to humiliate him, and too much 
sense and courtesy to manifest the slightest 
symptom of anger, she failed to inspire him 
with those feelings of pure affection of which 
amiability and gentleness are the germs. 

0/ this she was unconscious : she of course 
imagined the way to win him was to induce an 
exalted appreciation of her personal charms and 
intellectual superiority, and therefore felt herself 
perfectly secure — ^indeed, so secure that she was 
quite prepared to hold him off when he proposed 
until he had developed due humility ; but Percy 
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never intended to propose — ^he never even thought 
of proposing ! — he wanted beauty and intellect 
combined with a true and trusting heart. 

Of Flora Delisle he knew comparatively little : 
he had met her often— he had dined with her— 
danced with her — ^sung with her, and so on, but 
he had always imagined that she and Helen were 
alike : and physically there was not much dif« 
ference between them ; they were both splendid 
girls, high-spirited and beautiful; but while 
Helen was fiery, vindictive, and imperious, 
Flora, having a naturally sweet disposition, was 
amiable and beneficent to all; and hence, al- 
though in society they were equally elegant, 
and equally attractive, the difierence between 
them was morally great. 

This, however, Percy had failed to perceive, 
until Flora amazed him by giving expression to 
the efiect of a fond father's love, which he knew 
so well how to appreciate. It then struck him 
that she was not the imperious creature he had 
imagined; that she was not haughty, self- 
sufficient, and ungovernable; and as the pecu- 
liar sensations he experienced while her hand 
was in his, appeared to him to be the efiect 
of some species of natural magic, he made up 
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his mind to analyse thrai calmly, with the viev 
of aaoertaining the true value of that ^^ treasure" 
which he marvelled he had never discovered be* 
fore. 

As he had that evening a bachelor's party, 
composed of the ^ right sort' — ^glorious fellows, 
who could halloo, whoo-hoop I with ear-splitting 
effect — jollyi rattling, go-a-head, four*bott)e boys, 
every one of whom hated the sun, and loved ^ a 
southerly wind and a cloudy sky/ — he could not 
of course dwell upon the matter calmly then; 
but in the mornings whUe at breakfast with his 
sister, he, finding himself unable to solve the 
problem proposed, resolved on gleaning cautiously 
from Anne her opinion of Flora's true cha- 
racter. 

^^ Anne," said he, ^^ I have been thinking of 
Sir Hercules \ it is still your impression that he 
is too fiery for you?" 

^^No, dear, no; I have conquered all my 
fears; I know him now to be perfectly safe." 

^^Thoi you would not like to part with 
him?" 

^^ Indeed I should not, unless to some dear 
friend as a proof of my affection." 

" Will you sell him to me ?" 
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** iSyZ him to you, dear !'* 

«rU buy him of you." 

*^ For what purpose ?" 

^ Why^ the fact is, I want to present him to 
a lady/' 

"Indeed," said Anne, archly. "That in- 
Tolves a highly important oonsideration. Before 
I can tell whether I should like to part with 
him, it will be of course necessary for me to 
know the name of the lady to whom you wish 
to present him.'' 

" WeU ! suppose it w^re Helen Gilbert?" 

" I should not like to part with Sir IBbexatksJ* 

" Suppose it ware £niify Berington?" 

" Emily is a yeiy pretty girl, very calm, very 
corre^, and very elegant, but I should not like 
to part with Sir H^eules." 

" Wen, let us go throu^ the Ust, siq>poae it 
were Flora Delisler 

"I should like to part with Sir Hercules 
dearly." 

"Why for her?" 

" Because I love her. She's a good girl — a 
true girL" 

"But is she not lofty?" 
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" In spirit ! Yes ! far too lofty to descend 
to an act of meanness. Ingenuous, affectionate, 
faithful, and true, she is indeed the very girl 
for whom, if I be correct in my conjecture, I 
should like to part with Sir Hercules." 

" But why prefer her to Helen Gilbert? Have 
you not often remarked to me that they were 
very much alike?" 

" Yes, dear, I have, but then 1 spoke . with 
reference to their personal appearance merely. 
In society they appear to be very much alike, 
but in private, dear Percy, no resemblance can 
be traced. Helen has not a kind disposition; 
she is indeed sometimes malicious: but Flora, 
with her joyous, happy, merry, ringing laugh, is 
as playful and as truthful as a child. Ob ! I 
love her ! And — if I am not mistaken, Percy — 
there is one near me who loves her too !" 

" On the subject of love I have nothing to 
say; but I certainly did intend — ^in the event of 
your being willing to part with Sir Hercules — ^to 
present him to Flora." 

" Then do so, my dear, by all means. She 
admires him?' 

" Yes." 
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** He is just the horse for her. He is, I think^ 
somewhat too powerful for me, but she can 
manage him admirably." 

" I will, of course, buy you another," 

" Dear Percy, do not mention that ; you know 
that all I have has been derived from " 

" Anne," interrupted Percy, sternly, " are 
promises always to be forgotten ? 

Anne rose and kissed him fondly, but said no 
more; and when he had finished breakfast he 
ordered his horse and rode over to Major Delisle^ 
whom he found engaged with the Indian news, 
which to him was at all times attractive. 

." Major," said he, having greeted him with all 
his accustomed cordiality, " I want you to do me 
a faYour." 

" Well, my boy ! what is it?" 

" Miss Delisle has taken a fancy to one of our 
horses, and I want you to allow me to present 
him to her.'' 

" Pooh, pooh! no such thing! no such thing!" 
cried the major. " She doesn't want a horse^ 
Pooh, pooh, pooh ! no such thing !" 

" Tou will really oblige me T)y allowing me to 
do so." 

" But why should it be ? She has plenty of 
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horses. If, indeed, she were not suited, it would 
be another thing!" 

"I feel convinced that this would suit her 
much better than any one she has; and I believe 
that I but share' that conviction with her.'* 

" Well, if that be the case, Fve no objection 
to compromise the matter with you. Which 
horse is it?" 

" The bright bay— Sir Hercules." 

" Very good ! If she really has taken a fancy 
to him, I don't mind making an exchange T 

^ No, no ; let me have the pleasure of present- 
ing him to her." 

" Why should you, my boy? I really don't 
see why you should !** 

" If I could obtain your permission to do so, I 
should feel indeed delighted !" 

" Percy," said the major, with an expression 
of earnestness, ** I am not disposed to be at all 
fastidious with you. Do as you like. I have 
nothing more to say on the subject; do as you 
Uke." 

That was sufficient. Percy had no wish to 
add another word, and as Flora was then out 
with Mr. Trevere, his stay was not unnecessarily 
prolonged. 
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' On his return to the Frioiy, Haiiy, who had 
been his groom for more than twenty years ; who 
had taught him to ride ; who had accompanied 
him to and froin school, and who had always not 
only possessied but deserved the most unlimited 
confidence, was ordered to rub down the bay. 

^^ Miss Anne going out, sir?" inquired Harry, 
promptly. 

*' No," replied Percy, " How does the horde 
look?" 

^^ Fine as a star, sir. His coat's like silk 
velvet. Wouldn't know it from satin, if you 
didn't raise the pile. Want him saddled, sir?" 

^^ No ; I want you to take him to the major's, 
with a note." 

" But you aint a going to part with him — ^are 
you, sir?" 

^'Tes." . 

" Oh !" said Harry, in strict confidence to 
himself, as Percy went in to write the note ; '* I 
see : another present — ^safe ? What a one he is 
for presents, to be sure! /never see his fellow 
yet, in my born days ! Crive^ give, give — ^ive^ 
give, give ! — I wonder he don't give his head 
away. He need be rich : he need have a swell* 
ing heap somewhere.: he need have a well with 
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a never-failing spring. Who ever gives any- 
thing to him— except a sprat to catch a her- 
ring? — Stop! — a sprat to catch a herring!— r 
An idea strikes me forcible. Who's this horse 
for? — ^the major? — No, The major's daughter? 
Safe as the bank ! Is this then on his part a 
sprat to catch a herring? Is he going to lose his 
character for disinterestedness? I smell in ^i$ 
gift an undisinterested move* TU bet ten to one 
he's going to pop the proposition ! I'll bet ten 
to one of it, and put the money down. He's 
going |o pop the proposition to her I — and if so, 
there's not an immortal soul in the house who'll 
not find out the difference in a little less than Jive 
minutes after she comes home ! They'll not only 
have the governor, but the governor's governor, 
the governor of all, the commander-in-chief, the 
superior swell of the establishment 1 She^U «et 
the house to rights ! She'll let 'em know what's 
o'clock to a second! She'll revolutionize the 
Priory! They think they're all missises now, 
but they'll then know who's missis, and quick ! 
Shell let em into the secret! — shell break up 
their tin-pot republic. Look at her !— that's 
all; only look at her! — that'll tell you what she 
is. I thought Miss Helen Gilbert was the o^e; 
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that's what / thought!— riot that it matters 
which of them two is missis, because there aint a 
pin to choose between 'em; but I certainly 
thought she was the one. . This gift, however 
proves that she's not, foir if she was the one, he 
dare as well tease a wild tigress as send this 
horse as a present to the other. It strikes me 
he'd better remain as he is ! It strikes me h^ 
had ! What in the name of connubial felicity is 
a man to do with either of thetri girls ? What 
can he do? — ^how can they be managed? Do 
they look like anything likely to go at all quiet 
in harness? There, I wouldn't undertake to 
^reak one of them in to matrimonial steadiness^ 
if they'd give me the Bank of England and the 
Mint at the end of that ! I don't think it's na* 
turally possible to be done !— and therefore it is 
my unbounded opinion he'd better remain as h6 
is. To me, I don't suppose it'll make much dif- 
ference i if the little ones are boys I shall have, 
perhaps, only to begin life again, and bring them 
up as I brought him up, so that to me it wont 
make a sight of odds ; but if they which are in- 
doors don't rue the very dfty, if not the very 
liour she comes home, I'm altogether out of my 
reckoning, that's all ! " , 

VOL. I. 2 
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Impressed with this conyiction, he proceeded 
to giye the horse an '^ extra touch," and when 
William brought him the note he found him 
hissing like a serpent. 

^^ Here's a note,'* said William, for Miss De^ 
lisle.'* 

"Of course," said Henry; "I thought so; 
** that squares my ideas precise." 

" What ideas?" 

" No matter." 

" You've got to bring the horse round to the 
lawn when you're ready." 

" All right. I say, just clap the saddle on my 
mare, will you? There, my boy," he added^ 
addressing Sir Hercules, " let 'em improve upon 
that if they can !" 

Having mounted the mare, Harry led thei 
horse round, and found Percy and Anne on thd 
lawn. 

" So you are going to leave me?" said Anne, 
with a smile, as she approached and caressed the 
horse fondly. " Well, be a good boy ; you must 
never be naughty ; you'll be well taken care of — 
there's a good boy !" 

" Tou are sorry to part with him now," said 
Percy. 
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" Well, dear, I'm sorry, yet glad — you know, 
dear, what I mean." 

" Sorry, yet glad !" echoed Harry to himself, 
as he turned to leave the lawn. ^^ Well ! so it is : 
always sorry, yet glad; as if sorrow and glad- 
ness were twins ! And aint they ? Safe as the 
bank. They were bom together ; they work, and 
play, and grow together ; they run in the curricle 
of life. No two things in Nature are more faith* 
ful or more jealous. If one is indulged in any- 
thing extra, up comes the other at once, and 
cries ^ halves V This is Nature, and Nature's a 
mystic swell : I've always had an out and out 
notion of Nature. Look at me, now, in this 
very case ? I'm sorry to part with this horse : 
well, I'm sorry ; but up comes a little bird to me, 
and says, ' Harry, there's a couple of sovereigns 
hanging to this! — they can't stand less then one, 
anyhow in life; and as you may have to go 
backwards and forwards with love-letters, pre- 
sents, and that sort of thing, it may lead to a 
heap !' Thus you see, even in this tin-pot case 
the spirit of gladness comes to cure sorrow, and 
brings me at once to that mixed state of mind 
in which I'm both sorry and glad.'^ 

£ 2 
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Harry dwelt upon this philosophically — ^and 
philosophers less sound than Harry have ex- 
isted— ^ntil he found himself in the presence 
of the major, who happened to be in the stable- 
yai'd. 

" A note, sir, for Miss Delisle," said Harry, as 
he bowed to the major with due respect. " I have 
to leave Sir Hercules here, sir," 

**Very good," said the major; "very good. 
My daughter is out now," he added, as he drew 
forth his purse and took a sovereign therefrom, 
" but receive this from me." 

Harry, of course, while expressing his thanks, 
took the sovereign without the slightest manifes- 
tation of reluctance, and having delivered the 
horse to one of the servants, he again touched 
his hat and left the yard. 

" He aint a bad sort of a trump aint that 
major," said he, as he rode slowly home ; " but 
even in his private clothes, with his white bushy 
whiskers, moustaches, and beard, what a noble 
old warrior he looks ! I wonder what he looks 
like in uniform ! Fierce, Til warrant ; fierce as 
a fire-eater — fit to face an army of dragons! 
There^s a stock to choose a wife from! Send I 
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may live! Well, but war begets peace, don't it! 
War begets peace ! It may — oh ! it may ! — ^but 
I shouldn't much like to risk it there !" 

Percy, anxious to ascertain how his present 
had been received, had no sooner inquired of 
Harry whom he had seen and what had been 
said, than a servant arrived with a note from 
Plora, which he eagerly opened and read as 
follows : — 

^^Miss Delisle presents her compliments to 
Mr. Effingham. 

^' She will be glad to see him at his earliest 
convenience." 

*'Cool," thought Percy, "yet conclusive: 
anxious to appear distant, yet encouraging." 

^' Any answer, Sir?" inquired the servant, as 
Percy stood musing. 

" My compliments," replied Percy, " PU im- 
mediately attend to it. Harry !" he added, " put 
the ponies in, and bring the phaeton round 
when you are ready." 

" 1 see," thought Harry, having told the stable 
boy to look alive. " They've fell dead in love 
with each other, and now he's going a courting 
in earnest. He wont mount his horse; he donlt 
want to be flustered; he wants to go quiet afnd 
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cool. I wonder how gentlemen pop the proposi* 
tion: they've a style of their own, I dare say; 
but I wonder how they do it* I once on the 
stage saw an imitation one do it stonning ; bat 
I don't think she believed a tithe of it^ 
because if she did, she must have believed 
she wasn't flesh and blood at all, but a com- 
position of stars, honey, alabaster, and pearls. 
I should like to see master at it, that I should. 
I should like to bore a hole through the ceiling, 
and see how he'll promise to be her slave, whm 
he knows that in this fine country the laws are 
dead against it« However, he's booked, and I 
wish him joy ; but my ideas on the subject are, 
that he might just as well tie himself up to a 
flash of lightning. And yet he's just as high- 
spirited as she Ls! and don't even tigers live 
happy with tigresses! Certainly there's some- 
thing in that I must look at this calm another 
time*" 

Having assisted his boy Bob to make the 
really elegant turn-out look ^^ stunning," he 
drove proudly round to the lawn, when Percy^ 
liaving entered the phaeton, ordered him to drive 
to the major's* 

^ Can't drive himself," thought Harry; " can't 
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handle the ribbons with primrose kid gloves. 
Stretch 'em, spoil the go of 'em, pat 'em out of 
shape, perhaps split 'em ! I wonder what his 
head's a revolutionizing now. I'd stand a crown 
to know how he's going to b^n. I wonder now 
whether she'll let him have a kiss. I shouldn't 
as a friend recommend him to try it on until he's 
sure. She don't look a likely one to do it! 
And yet I don't know; isn't there a heap of 
affection in a lioness ! She isn't always growIi» 
ing and kickiug up a dust; only woe be to him 
which offends her, that's all." 
. With thoughts of this kind Harry tranquilly 
amused himself until they reached the major's^ 
when Percy alighted, and was shown at once 
into the library, in which Flora received him 
very calmly, but with a smile. 

^^ Mr. Sffingham," she observed, when he had 
taken a chair, and the major had retired with a 
book to one of the windows, " I have to scold 
you. You here," she added, pointing to his 
note which she held, ^^ request me to accept as a 
present from you, the bay horse of which I ex- 
pressed my admiration. Now, under any ordi* 
nary circumstances, I of course could not fail to 
appreciate your politeness ; but did you not say. 
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Mr. Effingham, that that was your sister Anne's 
favourite horse?" 

" I did/^ replied Percy, " but she willingly — 
nay, with great pleasure— consented to let me 
have him for the purpose of presenting him to 

you." 

^^ In my view that does not* in the slightest 
degree justify your unkind conduct. I know 
the generosity of her nature: I know her love 
for you to be ardent and pure : she would, i 
know, willingly consent to anything you pro- 
posed : she would, and that with pleasure, give 
you anything you desired; I also know, Mr. 
!Bffingham, that she has a warm affection for 
me ; but as I have an equally warm affection for 
her, I would not on any account have that 
horse ! I thought that you were indeed a kind- 
hearted creature; but is it kind of you even to 
tiaink of depriving her of that in which you know 
she delights?" 

" Let me assure you that that in which shQ 
most delighta is the idea of my presenting the 
horse to you ; and notwithstanding all that you 
have said of her generosity, I have reason to 
know that had I wished to present him to any 
other lady, I should not have gained h^r conset^ti' <= 
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*^You underrate yotir influence, Mr. Effing- 
ham. But if even you do not, why should she 
be deprived of her favourite horse? and lyhy 
should I have him ? Because I happened to say 
that I admired him? Good gracious! cannot a 
lady express her admiration of anything without 
having it supposed that she is begging? I am 
inclined to speak very seriously indeed ; I there- 
fore say again that you have in this affair 
displayed a species of unkindness of which I 
held you to be utterly incapable ; and now that 
J have scolded you well I am happy," 

Percy looked at her for a moment with an ex- 
pression of tenderness, mingled with rapture. 

" You have spoken severely/' said he at length 
with a smile, " as you say, very severely ; but 
there is so much sweetness involved that your 
Very severity charms me. Continue to scold me 
thus, and I will listen with the most unflinching 
fortitude; but allow me to explain, that Anne 
desires me to assure you that the horse is too 
powerful for her." 

** I'll not have the horse, sir," returned Flora, 
archly; ^^I dovCt mind forgivinff you," she con- 
tinued,, as she playfully rose and extended her 
hand, ^^ but I. cannot consent to hear another 
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word on the sabject. And now/' she added, as 
he presaed her hand warmlj, ^^ I must for a time 
leave you gentlemen together." 

^^ Had yon explained to me/' said the major, 
when Flora had left the library, ^< that tiiat was 
yonr sister Anne's favourite horse, I could have 
told you at once that she wouldn't accept Uul" 

^^ I am glad," said Percy, ^' that I omitted to 
do so. Had I explained that to you I should not 
have had the pleasure of being thus scolded* 
Major," he added, with an expression of earnest- 
ness, ^^ I wish to communicate something, and 
yet I scarcely know how to do it." 

^f Whatever it be, out with it at once." 

^^ Flora," said Percy, with some hesitation, 
^ has made an impression upon me which can 
never be removed." 

^^ Until it yields to the next impression," 
added the major. ^^ How many have made equally 
strong impressions upon you, Percy ?" 

^^ Upon my honour, not one. Nor was ever 
this impression made until yesterday ! I never 
before knew her worth." 

" My boy," said the major, with feelings of 
pride, " you don't know her worth now 1 But 
well talk about this another time." 
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" Why not at once?'' inquired Percy. 

^^ EfGingham/' replied the major, ^^I esteem 
yott as a friend, and all that I know of your 
character I admire ; but I have a few questions 
to ask myself before I enter seriously into that 
subject. Wilt you dine with us to-day?' 

^* I shall be, indeed, happy to do so?' 

^^ Wdl, then, let us take a torn before dinner. 
I want to see Gilbert — ^will you go? 

" With pleasure." 

The major rang the bell, and ordered the 
horses, and shortly afterwards left the library to 
communicate with Flora. 

" My love," said he, " Percy will dine with 
us to-day." 

Flora, on the instant, blushed—but was 
sil^t. 

^^ Why," he added, assuming an expression of 
amazement, ^^how is this? I tell you that 
Percy will dine with us to-day, and you are 
sUent!" 

^^Dear papa, what need I say?" 

^'Well, well; no matter; PU go and dine 
with him." 

^* No, no," cried Flora, ** you misunderstand 
me." 
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"No man whom you cannot with pleasure 
receive shall dine here." 

"Papa! Indeed, indeed, jou are mistaken. 
There is no one whom I can receive with more 
pleasure T' 

" Then why hesitate to say so?" 

"Did I hesitate? 

"There again! — What is the meaning of 
those tears ?" 

" Tou are so kind and considerate." 

He embraced her, and fondly kissed her brow. 

" Then he w to dine with us?" said he, at 
length, with a smile. 

"Oh, yes," she replied. 

"Very well. We are going to see Gilbert: 
we shall not be gone more than an hour." 

" Shall I drive over and ask Anne to join us ?"• 

" As you please, my dear ; I must leave ' that 
to you. But, come, you strange girl! be your-* 
self again, come ! I have left him alone ? let's 
rejoin him. 

Assuming an air of gaiety, for she felt that 
it would never do to let Percy see that the fact 
of his having been asked to dine with them had 
had the least effect upon her, she returned with 
the major to the library, and having ascertained 
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that the horses had been ordered, said playfully, 
*^ Mr. Effingham, will you lend me your ponies 
for an hour?' 

"By all means/' replied Percy, "they are 
quite at your service." 

" rU not fall in love with them !" added Flora, 
archly ; ^^ I pledge myself not to say a word in 
their favour.*' 

" Henry," said Flora, addressing Harry, who 
marvelled that Percy had given him no order, 
" I want you to go with me." 

Harry touched his hat, and as Flora withdrew, 
he began to turn the " proclamation" over in his 
mind. 

"She has claimed me ahready," said he to 
himself, "and she'll have every blessed thing 
under her thumb in no time. This is the first 
proclamation of power. She has taken posses- 
sion of me to begin with. Pm the first item in 
the inventory. And yet she don't speak, after 
all, so ferocious as might have been expected ! 
But then, what of that? Stop till she's tied up ! 
till them sort are tied up they never break 
loose. I must, however, mind my stops. 
There's one thing, she can't find no fault with 
the harness." 
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Having dressed herself hastily, ilora reap- 
peared, and taking the reins, seated herself 
in the phaeton. This Harry did not at all 
expect, bat a single moment's reflection con- 
vinced him that this mode of proceeding was 
qnite characterbtic. He got np behind, and 
when Flora found that he was all right, she 
started. 

Why the very tits know her, thought Harry, 
as she caused them to step out and show what 
they could do. They know they've got their 
missis behind 'em ! They never go along in this 
style for Miss Anne. 6he's no fool of a whip 
neither — ^not a bit of it. I shouldn't be sur» 
prised if she starts a four-in-hand." 

** They have a little spirit in them, Henry," 
she observed* 

"They know who's got hold of the reins, 
Miss," said Harry. 

" I never drove them before!" 

** It's an instinct they've got, Miss. They've 
got as much instinct as christians." 

Flora smiled and drove on. They very soon 
reached the Priory, and ai^ she pulled up, Anne 
ran out to receive her. 

Harry, to show his alacrity, flew to the ponies' 
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heads in an instant. He had never before, to 
the best of his recollection, performed the same 
feat in so short a space of time. 

^^ I have a great inclination to scold you," said 
ilora, haying alighted and kissed Anne affection- 
ately. ^^ You naughty girl, to imagine that I 
could be so unkind as to consent to have your 
favourite horse." 

^^ Indeed, dear," said Anne, ^' he is not much 
of a favourite." 

"-4m I to scold you?' rejoined Flora, play* 
fully. " Go and dress yourself. Miss, and don't 
let me hear another lYord on the subject. You 
have to go with me ; I came expressly for you^ 
You dine with us to day." 

"And Percy?' 

"Of course." 

^^ Ther^ll be some regular slashii^ work when 
she comes home," said Harry, as Anne and Flora 
entered the house. ^^ SMU get the steam up ! 
she'll make 'em go the pace, — ^if they have any 
gas in 'em she'll have it out. Ponies twelve an 
hour — horses fifteen. Maids and all I the whole 
boiling of 'em — theifU have to stir their immor- 
tal stumps! — ^they'll have to jump about like 
kangaroos I" 
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Percy and the major had by this time 
arrived at Newland Hall, and while the major 
was conversing with Sir John on a subject 
which was interesting only to themselves, Percy 
was as usual secured by Lady Gilbert and 
Helen* 

" Well," said Helen, having assailed him with 
a series of characteristic glances, '^ I certainly do 
not see much difference in your appearance." 

" Did you expect to see much difference in my 
appearance?" inquired Percy. 

" I did not expect to see you looking so. well» 
Another bachelor's party last evening! I have 
heard all about it ! Upon my word, Mr. Effing- 
ham, you will make a cbarmmg husband ! Don't 
you think he will, mamma? Don't you think 
that Mrs. Effingham, whoever that unfortunate 
soul may be, will be certain to have a fine time 
of it?" 

" Helen, dear ! how you rattle on ! Don't pay 
the slightest regard, Mr. Effingham, to what she 

says." 

" I have seen the young lady before," observed 

Percy. 

" Oh that I were a man !" exclaimed Helen^ 
" to be present at these * glorious' reunions, — ixa 
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sing hunting songs, and to give sporting toasts ! 
Ladies must of course be excluded. They, poor 
souls, are not permitted to be present." 

" They are in imagination present," said 
Percy* " For example) last evening you were uot 
forgotten.'* 

"I heard of it! and you just saved yourself, 
sir, from a very severe reproof by wisely omitting 
to particularize me. / heard of your grand 
toast " The Ladies of the Chase." • 
"From whom?" inquired Percy. 
*' Do you wish me to commit a breach of con- 
fidence?" . 

"If you were to do so in this case, youi^. 
informant would have but sli^t cause to com- 
plain : you would but follow his example." 

"Oh! he said nothing in disparagement of 
you : on the contrary, he spoke of you in the 
very highest terms. By the way, you must not 
forget Friday — the night of our * Bespeak.' W6 
dine very early in order to get to the theatre by 
seven. Mamma, fehall we," she added archly, 
" shall we make room for Mr. Effingham in ouj 
box?" 

" Of course, my love," replied Lady Gilbei't . 
"Certainly, dear; by all means!" 
VOL. I. F 
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" 1 bave taken a box near yours," said Percy* 
** Which box," interposed Helen, ^^ is to be 

crowded with bachelors, of course ! — I would I 

wore a bachelor !" 
" Are you not sufficiently happy as you 

are?" 

" Ob, we poor, custom-cowed, fashion-fettered 
creatures, have not the rattling style of happiness 
that you have I I should love to be at these glo* 
rious parties ; shouldn't you, mamma?" 

** The society of Mr. Effingham," replied 
Lady Gilbert, ^' must, my dear, be at all times 

delightful." 

" I wonder what Mr. Effingham would say, 
mamma, if / were to pay him such a compliment 
as that !" 

**I should say," observed Percy, *^that you 
were indeed changed." 

<* For the better?" 

" That would depend upon my conviction of 
your sincerity?" 

" I am above all suspicion of flattery now, I 

hopeT . 
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"/ have no cause to suspect you ! Tou never 
to my knowledge flattered me /" 

" And why ? Because I know you to possess 
too mudi sterling sense— too much manly spirit 
— to enjoy it !" 

" You have now," said Percy, smiling, ** dc- 
prived me of the power of repeating that I was 
never flattered by you." 

" Nay," retorted Helen, " if you deem that 
flattery, you have no knowledge of yoursdfH' 

" You improve upon it ! A little pra<5tice will 
enable you to do wonders !" 

" Now that is too bad. I'll not endure it. 
Were you a shallow, vain, superficial person, 
incapable of lofty thoughts and comprehensive 
views, it might indeed be designated flattery; 
but as you are not — as you, moreover, know that 
I know that you are not — to call that which I 
said to you flattery, is monstrous." 

" Better and better !" exclaimed Percy; ^* upou 
my word, you are rapidly approaching per- 
fection !" 

" You are a savage P' retorted Helen, as she 

F 2 
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playfully patted his cheek with her glove — " a 
perfect savage ! There is, I presume, no flattery 
in that r 

"Well, Effingham," said the major, as h6 
approached with Sir John, " when you are quite 
ready, we'll start." 

" I am ready," returned Percy. 

"If you are not particularly engaged," said 
Lady Gilbert, with one of her most fascinating 
smiles, " I wish you would stop and dine 
with us ?" 

" I thank you," replied Percy, " but I have 
an engagement." 

"Don't ask him any more, mamma," said 
Helen, " he always has an ' engagement.' " 

The major then bade them adieu, and Helen^ 
drawing Percy aside, said, "I have, sir, a 
great mind not to forgive you for saying that 
you have been flattered by me. However, you 
may consider yourself conditionally forgiven, 
although you do not deserve to be forgiven at 
all." 

Percy smiled and took his leave, and having 
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gaily remounted, he evidently wished to enter 
into conversation, but the major being anxious to 
avoid it then, put his horse at once into e^ trot* 
They therefore scarcely spoke a word on the 
road, until at the gate they met Flora and Anne, 
when Percy, having expressed his surprise at 
seeing his sister, endeavoured to ascertain Flora's 
object in wishing her to be on such an occasion 
present, but the only explanation vouchsafed by 
Flora was, that she didn't see why Anne should 
dine alone. 

**Well," said Harry, when the ladies had 
alighted, and he had received orders to bring the 
chariot at eleven, " she is what she is, but let 
her be what she may, of all the merry mortals 
human nature ever had any dealings with, she is 
the merriest by miles and miles! There's a 
laugh ! Why, it's music !— and music so natural 
and catching, that all that are near must j^oin 
in. Why,- even I — which didn't so much as 
know what they were laughing at — .felt fit to 
split! Volley after volley — ^peal after peal — 
there's a cure for broken ribs ! They might 
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ifell look as if the/d been drinking: thej 
might well look excited and red in the face, 
ril warrant they haven't a dry thread about 
'em. — And now/' he continued, as he drove very 
slowly, for the ponies were really very warm; 
''now comes a cool, quiet, philosophical ques^ 
tion : — Can any one — ^no matter whether man or 
woman — can any flesh have such a merry laugh 
as that, and be at the bottom a bad one? That's 
the point. We all know what smiles are, and 
what they mean : but can such a laugh as that 
which is now under grave consideration, spring 
from anything but the heart? — and if not, can 
the heart from which it springs be a bad 
one? I say no! and I'll maintain it in the 
teeth'Of a million ! I say that such a laugh is 
the natural proclamation of the mortal existence 
of a happy disposition ; and let her be what she 
may-'-she's a slasher, we know — ^but let her be 
what she may, she has raised herself on my score 
by chalks I" 

What Harry would have thought had he beea 
waiting at table during dinner that day, waa 
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never known, and therefore cannot be recorded ; 
but it is extremely probable that he would, in 
that event, have deemed the contrast strange, 
inasmuch as there was no laughing then. They 
were all most mysteriously thoughtful; and 
with the exception of Mr. Trevere — ^who had 
been that day summoned to town — ^they all felt 
peculiarly embarrassed. The major, indeed, 
made an effort to be gay, but the immediate 
result of that effort was a failure, and while 
Percy and Flora, whose eyes met constantly, were 
silent, Anne watched with deep interest the de- 
velopment of that of which personal experience 
had taught her the meaning. It is true, when 
the ladies had retired, they felt somewhat more 
unrestrained ; but they were not even then at all 
merry! Flora was anxious to know Percy's 
thoughts, and Anne was anxious to know the 
thoughts of Flora, but neither of them dared to 
allude to the subject by which the thoughts of 
both were engrossed. Nor when Percy had re- 
joined them, were they more gay; they felt 
happy, and yet, still embarrassed; but when 
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I^'fcy Utok I«avc of Flora for the night, her do- 
HHi^nt nmlk and the gentle pressure of her tre- 
i$hihmn hand, combined to inspire him at once 
¥/hU thii conviction that she in reality loved 

him I 
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CHAPTEK lY. 



THE PBOPOSAL. 

Suspended between hope and fear, Percy passed 
a lingering night, and rose an altered man. A 
new world appeared to have been opened before 
him: he felt as if he had been transferred to 
an entirely new state of existence. A few 
hours before, he had neither trouble, care, nor 
anxiety of any description: he might be said 
to have been perfectly independent of the 
world, — gay, fearless, full of life and spirit, 
and free from every species of apprehension, — 
but now he was thoughtful and tremulous, — 
hoping yet dreading, — alternately inspired with 
rapture and alarm. Why, what a change was 
this! The thought of Flora reigned supreme: 
all other thoughts completely vanished, — ^like 
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Aaron's rod it swallowed them all. Every 
earthly hope he had centred in her* That he 
loved her fondly he could have no doubt: he 
had never known the power of that sublime 
passion which renders the object of it dearer 
than life ; still he felt that he loved her. But 
did she love him? He believed that she did! 
he fervently believed that she did ! but then as 
belief and knowledge cannot co-exist, he couldn't 
know. She had been in his presence mysteriously 
silent. Might he not have misinterpreted that 
silence? She had pressed his hand with tremu- 
lous warmth. Might he not have misconstrued 
the meaning of that pressure ? Like a gamester 
who had staked his all upon a throw, he felt 
that happiness or misery must be the result. 
Without her, life was then in his judgment 
valueless : toith her, it must be conceived teeming 
with joys capable of being surpassed only by 
those in Heaven. Delights which he had never 
before contemplated, sensations of which he had 
had no conception, raptures of which he had been 
unconscious of human nature being susceptible, 
sprang up to charm him, but at the same time 
to prompt the conviction, that if these imagined 
delights should prove delusive, — ^if they had 
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1>een thus conceived but to yanish — ^to enchant 
but to wither — to dazzle but to fade — ^his future 
existence would be involved In inevitable gloom« 
All depended upon her. The idea of any crea* 
ture upon earth acquiring so much power over 
him, would have been treated by him previously 
with contempt, but he was conscious then that 
3he really hid the power to realize or to crush his 
hopes for ever, and hence, impressed with the im- 
portance of the task to be performed, he, as early 
as propriety sanctioned, called upon the major. 

Nor was this early call unexi)ected. The 
major, who had watched the display of those 
feelings which Percy had partially dedared, and 
which Flora had been utterly unable to conceal^ 
had felt sure that he would call early with the 
view of renewing the subject by which all their 
thoughts were engrossed. Unwilling, however^ 
to appear anxious about the matter, he assumed 
an air of gaiety, and perceiviog at a glance that 
Percy's cheerfulness had fled, alluded playfully 
to the fact of a quiet family dinner being far 
less . exciting than a bachelor's party ! " But," 
he added, ^' what's the matter? You don't look 
weU!" 

" I am well," replied Percy ; " but not in very 
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excellent spirits. The fact is, major, I'm in a 

state of suspense.'^ 

. ** What about? What has occurred?" 

^^A complete metamorphosis I I feel indeed 
changed. I am not the same man." 

" I am very sorry for it. I did hope that you 
would continue to be what you were when 
your fine manly spirit commanded my esteem. 
But what has induced this extraordinary 
change?" 

" The impression made upon me by Flora;—* 
major/' he added, in tones of intense earnest- 
ness, "yesterday, when I mentioned this subject, 
you said that before you could seriously enter 
into it you had a few questions to ask yourself. 
Have you ye^t asked yourself those questions ?" 
■ " I have," replied the major. " But have you 
any reason to believe that she regards you, or 
could be induced to regard you in any other 
light than that of a friend?" 

" That question I cannot satisfactorily answer* 
It is indeed my inability to do so, which forms 
the chief difficulty in which I am placed. I 
have never breathed a syllable to her on the 
subject; nor have I ever to her intimated my 
d^esire to ascertain what her feelings on that 
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subject were. I think that I am not altogether 
indifferent to her, yet that thought may have 
sprung from my hopes : I believe that she regards 
me with far deeper feelings than those of mere 
friendship, yet vanity may have been the germ 
of that belief. I may have deceived myself. I 
hope that I have not, but as I fear that I have^ 
my anxiety on the subject is intense." 

" Effingham," said the major, " I scarcely 
need say, that if I did not believe you to be 
strictly a man of honour, I should repudiate at 
once the proposal involved ; but as I do believe 
that you are, in the purest and most refined sense 
of the term, a gentleman, I consent to your 
ascertaining whether any such feelings as those 
which you contemplate exist in reality on her 
part or not. I need say no more now. When 
this has been ascertained, we can revert to the 
subject. Tou will, I believe, find her in the 
garden." 

Percy on the instant pressed the major's hand, 
and having by a look proclaimed how highly he 
appreciated his friendship, left the room. 

Flora, who knew that Percy had arrived, and 
who felt very nervous and very impatient, was 
walking on the terrace pensively. She of course 
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guessed the cause of bis early visit : she had in 
fact expected him an hour before; yet although 
she had been^ and was still extremely anxious 
to see him, she felt as if she dreaded his 
approach. 

When, therefore, he appeared in the garden, 
notwithstanding she was prompted with alacrity 
to descend from the terrace to meet him, her 
manners were sufficiently embarrassed to prove 
that the feelings which his presence had awakened 
were not those of friendship merely. 

As ho took her tremulous hand, the blood left 
her cheeks; but as he looked into her star-like 
eyes it rose again in all its glory. 

" Flora," said he, with considerable hesitation, 
**1 have an intermittent fever — nay, nay! do 
not start ! of happiness I mean — an intermittent 
fever of happiness." 

" You are cruel," said Flora, having somewhat 
recovered ; " you alarmed me." 

" Indeed !" exclaimed Percy. " Indeed ! Flora," 
be added, with an expression of tenderness, as 
he drew her yielding arm within his own, " I 
have much to communicate, much that may and 
wiU, I hope, interest you deeply. I have had a 
series of visions, Flora, and I come to you, the 
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enchantress by whom they were -raised, to have 
them interpreted.". 

Flora was silent, arid having led her to her 
favourite sitting room, the window of which 
opened on to the terrace, he thus slowly, but 
with the nlostintense earnestness, resumed : 

^^ The visions which have appeared to me, 
Flora, since we parted last evening, have created 
mingled feelings of hope and apprehension^ I 
fancied that you loved me, — loved me as firmly 
and as fervently as I felt I loved you : I fancied 
that I was ap dear to you as you were to me ; 
and that fancy filled me with rapture, until fear 
engendered the thought that it was not really so* 
Bright views of happiness opened before me; 
joys the most pure seemed to spring from our 
love : but while revelling in this blissful reverie, 
I was aroused by the dread of those views being 
baseless. Thus hope and fear reigned alter- 
nately, — thus throughout a restless night was I 
tossed on the sea of suspicion. I feared that 
I had deceived myself, and yet I fondly hoped 
that I had not; and while I felt how happy 
I should be if I had not, I could not but feel 
how intensely wretched I must of necessity be 
if I had. I rose and came to speak to the 
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major, to whom I had already spoken on thti 
subject." 

" You had !" exclaimed Flora. 

** I spoke to him yesterday." 

" And what did he say?" 

^^ He simply told me that before he entered 
seriously into the matter, he had to ask himself 
a few questions. I therefore came to inquire if 
he had done so. He said that he had, and 
wished to know if I had any reason to believe 
that you entertained towards me any other feel* 
ings than those of mere friendship. I could not 
satisfactorily answer that question. I told hini 
all that my heart had suggested. I frankly 
revealed both my hopes and my fears ; when his 
love for you and his friendship for me prompted 
him to consent to my ascertaining whether those 
feelings which I fancied you entertained towards 
me have any real existence. This is my mission.'^ 

A pause ensued, during which Flora's eyes 
were averted while Percy gently pressed her 
passive hand. 

" You do not repel me," he added at length-, 
*'but that may be ascribed to your amiable 
nature: you do not wither my fondest hopes, 
but then courtesy alone may restrain you. Dear 
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Flora — permit me to call you so, for- you are 
indeed dear to me, — ^banish my fears: remove 
the suspense which still weighs upon my heart t 
tell me that I have not deceived myself." 

*' Upon my word," said Flora, faintly, " I can 
say nothing to it." 
. " Am I then still to entertain my fears?" 

" I see no necessity for you to do so." 

" You do not ! They are gone. Those sweet 
words have banished them all. Hope is again 
in the ascendant, and I feel light as air ! — ^Flora 
-r-shall we not be happy ?" 

" I really know not what to say. We can 
jSpeak on this subject another time. You will, if 
you please, recollect," she added, archly, having 
somewhat recovered her self-possession, "that 
you have taken me quite by surprise !" 

Percy smiled, and as he gazed with an expres- 
sion of ecstasy, his lips by some mysterious law of 
nature, were irresistibly attracted to her brow ! 
He kissed that brow, and appeared to be uncon- 
scious of the impropriety involved in the act I 
Nor did Flora express or even manifest the 
slightest astonishment! She could not have 
been ignorant of the fact of his having kissed 
her, and yet, instead of reproving him indig- 

VOL. I. G 
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nantly, she immediately afterwards took Ids 
arm, and walked tranquilly with him on the 
terrace, {urecisdy as if nothing of the kind had 
occurred 1 

The major^ of course, knew nothing of the 
kiss, but he watched them on the t^race with 
feeling of pride. Certainly a more amiable, 
a more handsome, or a more noble-looking pair 
could not have been found, and hence this weak- 
ness on his part may be held to have been 
Tenial ; but at I^gth so delighted was he to see 
them happy — ^for he perceived tibat they perfectly 
weH understood each other — that, bdng unable 
to keep in the HlHwy any longer, he went into 
the garden — ^for a walk. 

Here . Flora, notwithstanding she kept her 
eyes almost c<mstantly on the ground, soon per- 
cdired him, and, with Percy, hastened towards 
Mm, and, fm h& approach, kissed him, while 
Ferey grasped his hand. 
- ^^ I must understand the meaning of this by* 
and-by," said he; ^^at present I'll not be too 
curious. But are we not to have a quiet ride 
this fine morning? Will you join us, Effing- 
)iam?' 

" With pleasure/' replied Percy* 
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** Then run away, mj girl, and get ready.— 
Effingham/' he added, as Flora with a joyous 
heart, left them, ^^ I need not ask you whether 
your fears have been banished : I perceive that 
they have been; nor need I tell you that in 
gaining her affections you have gained the affec** 
tions of one of the most amiable, faithfnl, noble* 
hearted girls in Europe! But we must now 
understand each other. Our treaty will be 
very short : I have but one special condition to 
impose, but that condition must be respected.'* 

" What is it?" inquired Percy. 
' *' We'll not enter into it now." 

" Why not at once name it : " 

**No, no; not now; another time, another 
time. Let us go and order the horses." 

The horses were accordingly ordered, and the 
major, who, except on extraordinary occasions, 
never took wine before dinner, • had one glass of 
sherry with Percy. He moreover, when Flora 
was ready, prevailed upon her to have half a 
glass, and when the horses had been announced, 
they gaily mounted. 

Harry followed, of course, and Frederick, 
Flora's groom, rode by his side. They were 
both about the same age, and the same height 

G 2 
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And weight ; they both prided themselves upon 
their personal appearance, and, as if their legs 
had been formed on the saddle, they were both 
particularly bandy. They were both dressed 
alike, with one single exception, Fred wore the 
cockade. Their boots shone like mirrors ; their 
gloves, cravats, and smalls, were white as snow ; 
their black surtout coats fitted faultlessly, and 
they might have been taken for twins. 

"I don't know," said Harry, as they rode 
side by side, "I don't pretend you know; 
but it strikes me forcible, mind you, that your 
missis and my master are a going to make a 
match of it !" 
" I hope not," said Fred. 
"Why?" inquired Harry. 
" Because I shouldn't like to see her spiled." 
" Spoiled I What do you mean ?" 
" I'll tell you. She's a capital sort, an out 
and out sort, full of life and spirit, happy, fear*^ 
less, and free; none of your jumped-up fantasti- 
cated fidgets, which make everybody about 'em 
uncomfortable, but a regular good sort, which 
makes all about her happy as birds. It's a plea- 
sure to see her, a pleasure to hear her, and a 
pleasure to serve her. Everybody likes her, 
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and so thej ought. Is there any poor about 
us? Not a bit of it. All our regular poor are 
rich, because they want nothing; she wont 
let 'em want; and if they get into a scrape 
she'll get 'em out of it somehow. I mean to say 
that such a sort never ought to be spiled." 

^^Do you think then that marriage would spoil 
her?" 

"I don't want to think it — I know it! 
They're never after marriage the same as they 
were before. It's wonderful what an alteratioa 
it makes : it's wonderful how it transmogrifies 
'em. They're a diflferent specie altogether I 
There ! I wouldn't have her marry for a t«i 
pound note, and particularly to such a man as 
your master !" 

*' Why not to him ?" demanded Harry, fiercely. 

^^ Because he's a stunning good un," replied 
Fred; **he'd spile her in no time— I know he 
would* I know he'd be a blessed deal too kind;: 
and women alius kicks against kindness." ^ : 

"I wont have that," retorted Harry ; ** I 
wont have it ! It's dean against nature V 

^^Not against second nature! I c^U the. 
marriage state second nature^ which pretty nigh 
alius kicks against the first*. You may ask mo* 
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why the major doesn't spile her ! — isn't he kind. 
to her? — doesn't he indulge her? My answer ia 
as this : — Their husbands are not their fathers, 
and they know it." 

^* Do you mean to say then that husbands, to 
have good wives, must be sharp, and severe, and. 
tyrannical?' 

" No." 

*' Then what do you mean to say?" 

^^ I mean to say as this, that a husband either 
loves his wife or he doesn't. K he loves her he's 
safe to humour her until she can't think near 
toough of herself: if he doesn't love her . he 
blreaks her spirit and makes her regular un- 
happy — so you see in both cases a good un is 
spiled." 

" That's a puzzler," thought Harry; " I mugt 
look at this private." 

"Such a sort as her don't ought to marry,'' 
added Fred; ^^ she don't ought to be spiled; and 
as such she's best as she is." 

'^But an't she a bit of a blazer sometimes? 
Can't she blow up and let you know what's 
o'clock?" 

" What, she? I've been with her now five 
yea;r come time, and I never see her out o£ 
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temper yet : nor did any one of ns ! — ^not even 
lier own maid." 

^ Wdl,' yon give her a capital character! I 
tboaght she was a slasher !" 

^ And so many think which don't know her« 
I suppose if s because lAe's high ooori^ed. 
But them which do know her know that she's 
the kindest, best tempered, merriest lady 
going. I'm afraid yonr master has found her 
oat. Fm afraid so, because, as I said before, I 
mean to say as this, such a sort never ought to 
be spiled." 

^ But I don't see mysdf," observed Harry, 
with a singularly comic expression of perplesityi 
^' I can't say I see, that it follows dead, that if 
she were to marry such a one as my marter he'd 
q^ her! Nor can I say I see that a wife 
which is treated with kindness must {dunge and 
kick over Ihe traces." 

^^ Was you ever manied?' demanded Fred. 

** No," rq^ed Harry. 

^^ Well, then, you'll excuse me, but half ycm 
know about it isn't mudi. You're best as you 
are; but until he has a wife, a man never knows 
what a wife is." 

" Have you got a wife, then ?" 
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" I have, and she's a good un." 

^^That always puzzles me above a bit. No 
matta* what married man you speak to, he's sure 
to tell you his wife's a good un, and yet he'll give 
you lots of reasons why you are best as you are." 
. "There's secrets in all things," said Fred; 
^ but family secrets is family secrets." 

" No doubt of it ; but what should I think if 
I wanted a horse, and you were to say to me, 
* Harry, he's a good un, but you'd better . not 
iave him; you're best as you are !' Shouldn't I 
think there was something wrong, somewhere?" 

« Tou might," replied Fred, " but a horse is 
iK)t a woman." 

That Harry held to be conclusive; there was 
in his judgment no getting over .that ; and as it 
then became necessary for them to trot, the sub* 
ject was not pursued. 

"Are we going to call at yours?" inquired 
Fred, as they approached the Priory, 

" I suppose we are," replied Harry, and shortly 
rfterwards they rode up to the house. 

" We shall want them again in about half an 
hour," said Percy, as Harry took his horse. 
** Saddle Sir Hercules for my sister.^' 

" Sir Hercules, sir !" 
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' " Yes, he is in the stable." 

Harry said no more. He rode round with 
Fred to the stable, and there he indeed found 
Sir Hercules* 

" What's all this about?" he demanded of the 
boy. " When did this horse come back ?' 
' ** Just now." 

" Who brought him back ?" 

" One of the major's servants." 

"What did he say?" 

" He said he'd brought him back." 

"What for?" 
^ " He didn't say." 

" Strange," said Harry. " Do you know why 
lie was sent back ?" he added, turning to Fred. 

" I only know," replied Fred, " that he was 
to be sent back this morning." 

" But I thought he'd been give as a present 
to your missis." 

" Not a bit of it. They might have laid for 
a chop, perhaps, and couldn't get through." 

" They wanted no chop," retorted Harry. 
** Here, look alive," he added, addressing the 
boy. " Here, run in and get a bit of something 
to eat. Bring it into the harness-room. Don't 
forget the beer. This was a present," he con* 
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tinaed; "and according to my calcnlation, the 
fact of his bebg sent back upsets all we've been 
talking about. She won't accept the horse; and 
as she won't accept the horse, it follows dear 
that she won't accept him." 

" I hope it is so." 

" Safe to be so I But what am / to do ? Pm 
in this hunt ! When I took the horse, the major 
give me a sovereign ! What am I to do with 
that?" 

"Do with it? Keep it." 

"Keep it? What! now thfe horse is sent 
back?— I must have a go in at this quiet. Come 
along." 

They then went into the harness-room; and 
when the boy reappeared with two-thirds of a 
duck, they began to amuse themselves with the 
bones. ; 

Meanwhile Anne and Flora were earnestly en* 
gaged in conversation, of a character so strictly 
private and confidential that it would be of course 
incorrect to record it. It may, however, without 
the slightest bre^h ^f confidence be stated, that 
Anne had that morning received a communi- 
cation from him to whom she was betrothed, to 
the effect that he hoped to dine with her on 'the 
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morrow; that Flora, to whose fine expressiye 
countenance the consciousness of being belored 
by Percy imparted an additional charm, panted 
to explain all to Anne; and that on these two 
interesting subjects they really had so mnch to 
say to each other, that more than half an hour 
elapsed before they came down to lunch. 

Percy, when they did come down, at once per- 
ceiyed that Anne knew all — she smiled so archly, 
and appeared to be so yery mysterious; but 
Flora, although she felt more self-possessed, 
cannot be said to haye been in his presence un- 
restrained. She was happy, yery happy, but 
she was not playful; it appeared to her indeed 
that she had neyer before felt so happy, but she 
did not see any necessity for letting him know 
too much at once. 

She could not, howeyer, conceal her happiness 
ifrom him. He saw that her eyes beamed with, 
gladness^ that her lips portrayed a tranquil smile, 
that her cheeks glowed and Uoomed, while 'he 
ardently gazed^ — as peaches blush in the gaze of 
the sun; he saw that he engrossed . all her 
thoughts, that her heart had indeed been sub- 
dued ; and while he dwelt on her beauty with 
rapture, he marvelled that the feelings which 
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charmed him then had never by him been inspired 
before. 

Having decided on dining together at the 
majors that day, and at the Friory the next 
with Anne's lover, they were about to order the 
horses, when Flora, who had still much to say: 
to Anne, suggested that they should have the 
pony phaeton, and as this would supersede the 
necessity for Anne's returning for the purpose of 
changing her dress, instructions were given for 
the phaeton to be brought round as soon as pos^ 
sible. 

This Harry, with the assistance of Fred and 
the boy, was enabled to accomplish in what her 
termed a " twinkling," and when the ladies were 
ready they entered the phaeton, and, accompanied 
by Percy and the major, drove off; Harry fo^ 
lowed, Fred had to lead Flora's horse home, 
and for five or six miles they were kept in full 
trot. 

" Fm right, now," thought Harry, having 
noticed that Percy paid Flora the most marked 
attentioQ. ** It'll be a match safe ! and for alj 
that Fred says, I don't see why they shouldn't 
be happy. They 're both of 'em good uns, and it 
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tootdd be a go if them which are good can't be 
happy ! If they can't, what's the good of being 
good at all! I wont have it, Master Fred; I 
wont for a moment have it, young gentleman ! 
Happiness springs from goodness ; if it did not, 
there wouldn't be a stunning deal of justice in 
Nature." 

Haying had a long round, they returned to 
the major's, and when the ladies had alighted, 
neither he nor Percy saw any more of them until 
they appeared in the front drawing-room to be 
led down to dinner. 

Flora, conceiving that she ought not to be, 
under the circumstances, too serious, had made 
up her mind to be comparatively gay ; and hence^ 
instead of assuming a contemplative expression, 
she made an effort to throw off that restraint 
which was anything but natural to her, and did 
to a certain extent succeed; while the major, 
who was in excellent spirits, endeavoured to 
increase the happiness of all. 

The ladies, notwithstanding, withdrew very 
soon after dinner : prompted by some mysterious 
influence, they were anxious to be alone again; 
and when they had retired, Percy, impatient to 
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know the nature of that condition to which the 
major had referred, proceeded to re-open the 
subject at once. 

'* Major/' said he, with an expression of 
earnestness, "you now, of course, know the 
grand object I have in view ; and from all that 
passed between us this morning, I infer that you 
have no disposition to oppose the attainment of 
that object. But you said that although our 
treaty would be brief, you had one special condi- 
tion to impose. I am of course anxious to meet 
your views, but what is the nature of this con^ 
dition?" 

" Pass the wine," said the major. " I'll ex» 
plwi. Now," he added, having replenished his 
glass, " your object is to marry my Flora, — bnt 
when?" 

" As soon as I am able to obtain your consent 
and hers." 

" Very good. Ton have rightly inferred that 
I have no disposition to oppose the attainment of 
that object; but I am most anxious to oppose 
precipitation. Hasty marriages are in general 
the germs of infelicity. Young people conceive 
an affection for each other; that affection is 
mutually pure and ardent ; their desire to impart 
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pleasure as well as to receive it, endears them to 
each other more and more, until they become in 
each other's view perfect. They marry; they 
know but little of each other's real character, and 
as the standard of perfection is in reality never 
reached, they discover, when their judgment be- 
comes cool, certain points which tend to mortify 
them, to lower in all cases their previous estimate, 
and sometimes, indeed, to create a breach ex* 
tremely difficult to be repaired: whereas, had 
they allowed themselves time to acquire a know* 
ledge of each other's disposition before marriage, 
disappointment, — the source from which unhap- 
piness chiefly springs — ^might, if not wholly, at 
least to a great extent, have been averted. The 
Spring wheat will soon be as green and as high 
as that which was sown in the Autumn ; but it 
has not the same firm hold upon the soil: a 
storm may easily strike it down, while that of 
which the roots have had time to spread and 
gather, securely stands, and waves and blooms. 
Let your affections have time to gather strength 
before marriage: let them be deeply rooted in 
each other's hearts, so that instead of being easily 
struck down, they may even acquire additional 
strength from that by which their strength may 
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be tested. Understand each other well r study 
each other's characteristics in order that you may 
not, after marriage, be startled ; for as the small- 
est speck in the sky may brew a hurricane, so 
may the slightest misconception on the part of 
those who really do not understand each other 
brew a domestic storm. If you and Flora were 
to marry at once, she might, to her amazement, 
discover points in your character of which she 
had no previous thought, while you might dis- 
cover points in hers which would have the same 
amazing effect upon you. Avoid then as much as 
possible that most prolific source of unhappiness, 
disappointment. Study each other's peculiarities, 
and let your thoughts and feelings become 
mutually familiar. Yours will not be a fashion- 
able marriage; it will not be a marriage of 
convenience, which renders hypocrisy essential 
to its consummation — ^it will be in its essence a 
union of hearts, and hence pure and irreprovable. 
You are both ingenuous : you have nothing to 
conceal, therefore throw off all restraints Come 
when you please : let there be a perfect under- 
standing between you ; and if at the expiration 
of twelve months from this time, your views 
and feelings remain unchanged, I'll give her to 
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you, Percy, as the greatest treasure a man tjan 
possess upon earth." 

** Twelve months !'' echoed Percy, after a 
pause, during which his impatience became 
manifest. " Twelve months !" 

^* The time will soon pass away," returned the 
major. " You will not be deprived of each 
other's society ! — The bottle stands with you. — ^A 
twelvemonth is all that I stipulate for: it is the 
only condition I have to impose." 

Twelve months! To Percy twelve months 
seemed an age ! He had been thinking of three 
weeks, or a month at the very utmost ! Twelve 
months appeared to be altogether out of the pale 
of patience. It was true, the major had given 
his reasons for imposing this condition, but 
Percy, although he appreciated the importance 
of acquiring that knowledge which had been 
held to be the basis of lasting happiness, could 
not then consider those reasons sufficient to 
warrant a twelvemonths' delay. 

"Major!" said he, with a somewhat faint 
smile, having dwelt upon this point for some 
time in silence, " are you not open to a compro- 
mise ? Can you not be prevailed upon to say six 
months?" 

VOL. I. H 
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" No, no," replied the major, " no, no, let us 
adhere to twelve. I want to see you perma- 
nently happy." 

» "But are you not aware," rejoined Percy, 
" that I shall shortly lose my sister?' 

" I have heard of such an event being contem- 
plated; but can you not regard Flora as a 
sister? Will she not always be near you? Can 
you not see each other daily ? You are not afraid 
of losing her ?" 

" Major," returned Percy, " I appreciate the 
motives which have prompted you to urge this 
condition, and although I could have wished 
that a less remote period had been named, I am 
content to be guided by you." 

**Very good," said, the major; "then that 
point is settled. By the way," he added, " what 
kind of person is this Mr. Grange, to whom 
your sister is going to be married ?" 

"A very pleasant fellow, indeed," replied 
Percy. 

" A professional man ?" 

" A solicitor." 

**In good practice?" 

" Well, I don't know that his practice is very 
extensive. He does not, however, depend upon 
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that: he has some property in Cambridgeshire. 
Now he is ek man/' added Percy with a smile, 
" who conld enter into your views fully ! He has 
given a lingering proof of his being opposed to 
precipitation, for he and Anne have been engaged 
for years !" 

^* It does not therefore follow/' said the major, 
^^ that his views and mine on this subject coin*- 
cide. I don't admire unnecessarily long court- 
ships. They may be held by some to be proofs 
of constancy, but I incline to regard them as 
proofs of indecision. It may not be so in this 
case : I most sincerely hope that it is not« It 
may be an exception to the rule, but in my view 
the rule is established." 

He then proceeded to adduce a variety of 
cases in point; and being a man not only o£ 
great experience, but of minute observation, he 
succeeded in proving, even to the satisfaction of 
Percy, that the wise course to adopt was the me- 
dium between precipitation and ling^ing inde- 
cision. 

Having settled this point they rejoined the 
ladies, and soon perceived that Flora, albeit 
still anxious, had made up her mind to be gay. 
Anne, however, was even more than usuallj 
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eilei^t, and Percy, who was then in high spirits^ 
did not at the time deem it inconsistent with his 
duty to rally her a little, 

♦* Poor Anne," said he, playfully ; " and is he 
coming? I do believe," he added, turning to Flora,. 
*^ that she is afraid of him !" 

** Nay," returned Flora, " not afraid ; she may 
he rery naturally anxious to see him, but she 
would not consent to receive the addresses of any 
one of whom she was afraid ! The fact is clear," 
tshe added, smiling archly at Anne, ^^ we have not 
spirit enough ! We are not sufficiently inspired 
with the soul of independence ; as Helen Gilbert 
tsays, we have rights to maintain, as well as duties 
to perform." 

^* Doubtles&j" rejoined Percy, *' you have riglits 
to niaintain. But what are wq to understand 
those rights to be?" 

*^ If Helen were here/' replied Flora, assuming 
a rich expression of mock solemnity, *' she 
would tell you that their basis is perfect 
equality. She would tell you, sir, that according 
to the present constitution of society, women are 
enslaved; that they ought to have an equal 
amount of power, and an equal share of responsi- 
bilityy and that, instead of being regarded as 
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poor, weak, timid, yielding, delicate creatates, 
they oaght to take an active part in the business 
of life." 

" Are we not kind,*' said Percy, " to keep yott 
)s free from all worldly cares as possible? and is 
not our willingness to bear the whole burden a 
manifest proof of our love ?" 
' " She would tell you, sir, that that expressed 
ilvillingness is ascribable solely to selfishness; 
that it springs from a tyrannous desire to keep 
iall the power in your own hands ; she would tett 
you that all legislative privileges are a mono* 
poly, that the administration of justice is a mo* 
tiopoly, that the whole scheme of government, in 
'short, is one monstrous monopoly, which ought 
to be denounced by all the means at our com* 
knand/ We are not permitted to become mem* 
bers of Parliament : we are scarcely allowed to 
peep into the House : we are not even suffered 
to serve on juries — we have no voice in the 
nation at all !" 

" I apprehend,'* observed Percy, " that if you 
had the voice contemplated, no other voice 
-would be heard* If, * for example, you, ladies 
were allowed to sit in Parliament, youl* power 
would be absolute I " . . 
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^ We desire, sir, no more than our fair share 
of power. Equality is all that we demand. 
Our aspirations, sir, soar not beyond the eternal 
principle of equality/' 

^^ You mean, of course, in this case^ equality 
in point of numbers." 

^'^Ido." 

^^ Then would the most glaring inequality be 
established! In point of influence we could 
never be equal. It would be all on one side,. 
We should be so lost in admiration, that we should 
make but small progress in public affairs ; there 
would be indeed but little national business 
transacted, while in the transactbn of even that 
fittle, you would have it, of course, all your 
own way.'* 

^^ Not at all !'' returned Flora ; ^^ we demand 
but an equal share of influence I" 

^' I submit tiiat an equal share of influence — 
if the numbers be equal — ^involves an absolute 
impossibility, because we know the exercise of 
your influence to be irresistible. We should 
not dare to oppose you. We should fear yoior 
frowns. We should think far more of your 
approving smiles than we should of the nation's 
tears." 
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^^Tou are pleased to be complimentary/* 
said Flora^ who continued to keep her coonte- 
^ance, ^' but compliments^ sir, will not counter* 
balance the deprivation of our rights, of which 
ihe chief is equality." 

''LqualitjinaU things?' 

" Of course !" 

♦' Would you enter the army ?" 

"No, we'll not fight." 

" The navy ?" 

" We don't like the sea." « 

"The police?' 

"We should, I fear, run away from the 
robbers." 

" What, then, becomes of our equality?" 

" Ob, but we mean that equality which, while 
it would enable us to choose our own positions, 
would render us eligible to all I" 

" Eligible, even to serve on juries." 

" Certainly I Why should we not be eligible ?' 

" If you had to decide between a man and a 
woman, would not the poor fellow get terribly 
handled?' 

"Why shoidd he be? Do you give us no 
credit for the possession of a sense of justice ? Do 
you always decide, sir, in favour of the men? 
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Vfhj do you protect the women in courts of 
justice ? It is c^tainly amiable on your part to 
do so, but to the women you almost invariablj 
lean. Why, then, should we not lean to and thus 
protect the men? Have we no sense of what is 
just, no regard for what is right, no intellect, no 
strength of mind, no judgment, no charity, no 
conscience? Are we so enamoured of vice and 
crime in women that we should encourage them 
to pursue a career of iniquity ? Is it not noto- 
rious that when a woman errs she is regarded with 
less charity by her own sex than by yours? Is 
this because we are more disposed to countenance 
vice, or is it because we have a higher appre^ 
ciation of the loveliness of virtue ? Look at the 
dull heavy persons whom you have now on juries, 
in the provinces especially ! Look at them I Are 
we not able to form as clear a judgment oix 
any case brough t before the court as they can ? 
The idea of our not being able to do so is mon-> 
strous — Papa, is it not? 

" I hear you," replied the major, drily ; " I 
have nothing to do with it ! Work it yourselves." 

" 1 contend with Helen,'* resumed Flora, "that 
the idea is too monstrous to be long endured*" 
^ " But suppose," inquired Percy, " that a fine 
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handsome, dashing young fellow-^* a dear of a 
man*— ^were indicted, would you — could you— 
have the heart to condemn him ?" 

" Certainly, if his guilt Were established ! Do 
you never condemn fine, handsome, dashing 
tv^omen ? Tour sense of duty, of course, prompts 
jFOu to do so ; and is our sense of duty less power* 
ful than yours?" 

• " I think not," replied Percy, " and hence I 
infer that you would not consent to neglect 
those duties which you now perform with so 
much grace. There are duties which are pleas^ 
ing, and duties which are not*. The disagree- 
able duties we consent to perform, while we leave 
the performance of the most agreeable ones 
to you," 

" But if we were to share them equally would 
liot society be all the purer ?" 
' " The very source of social purity — namely, 
your own — would be in that case endangered* 
Tou would risk the loss of all your most en- 
dhanting characteristics. That amiable dispo^ 
feition, that sweetness of temper, that gentleness 
ntid elegance of which we are so much ena* 
tnoured, would be perilled if you were to take an 
active part in such scenes as those in which the 
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worst paadcms of our natiure are developed. You 
would lose your character^ and with it jour 
influence. You are now the most influential 
people upon earth. You dcm't know the extent 
of jGor influeiice; Aor do we care how much it 
is inereaaed, seeing that, while your influence 
spring from yonr purity^ your purity is our 
pride. We would not hare your nature 
changed : we would not have jour lives em1»t- 
tered: our object is to keep you free from all 
Gorrapting influences. If you w^re craapelled to 
ezarcise the rights of which you i^ak, you would 
regard theiu as the greatest wrougs that could 
have been inflicted." 

(^ I think^ dear/' said Anne^ suuling archlj, 
^^ that the maintenance of those rights would not 
tend to iiu^'ease our happiness 1'' 

^' If I had had the slightest dotibt on the 
subjeet,'' retdmed Flor% ^^that doubt would 
have been mipat effectually removed*" 

^^ What I" exdaimed the major^ ^surrender 
uneonditionally ! Why not propose terms? why 
not propose to enjoy the full possession of theae 
ri^ts for twdve mon&s ? you would know some* 
thing then of their valu& Take your seat in 
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Parliament hj all means. Would jon like to be 
attacked in the House night after night, and 
gibbeted in the newspapers morning after morn- 
ing? Tour presence, I admit, would be interest* 
ing, although I cannot conceiye how you would 
act. How would you cheer? By waving hand* 
kerchiefs, rattling parasols, and throwing bou* 
quets on the floor of the House ? this might 
hare some effect; but how would you express 
disapprobation? By darkening the House with 
one simultaneous frown? Exclamations would 
be of no ayail, they would be drowned by our 
zoological gentlemen.'^ 

" But," said Flora, playfully, " would not our 
presence al<»ie r^ulate all this?' 

^^ What, in the heat of debate? in the midst of 
a paroxysm of patriotic enthusiasm, which con- 
verts a deliberative assembly into something like 
a bear-garden ? when every man is struggling to 
enforce his ^ eternal principles' as if his life de- 
pended upon the issue ? Try it I Try also the 
Jury-box ; sit there all day, and when you with- 
draw to consider your verdict, and find that you 
can't agree, get locked up for the night without 
fire, food, or candles." 
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**Ali night in tlie dark!" exclaimed Flora, 
^' Oh 1 we shouldn't like that/V 

** No ; the * equality' of your * stroiig-minded 
Wotnen' is purely theoretical ; and certainly the 
theory is pleasant* They would be considered 
eligible to every post and do duty in none. Wq 
might, for example, have in the guards a captaitt 
Anne Effingham, and a dashing young officer she 
'would be,— in her brilliant uniform she would 
doubtless inspire the whole regiment with ad^ 
miration ; but then the gallant captain wouldn't 
light j We might have, at Portsmouth, a Lieu* 
tenant Flora Delisle boastilig about her jolly tars^ 
'and singing triumphantly * Jack's the lad ;' but 
in the event of her ship being ordered to the 
Mediterranean, where would the bold lieutenant 
4)e?" 

*' These Mords of the creation,' dear," said 
Flora, addressing Anne, with an arch expressiou 
of defeat, " are, I perceive, kind, considerate 
•creatures after all. We mu6t, I think, give up 
•the idea of being public people. We can con- 
tend for, and boldly maintain, the right of in- 
creasing our influence in private," 

The major at once admitted that in private 
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their influence was invincible; but he had no 
thought of letting the matter rest there; he 
humorously portrayed some of the most ridi- 
culous features of the social revolution contem- 
plated; and as they were all then in excellent 
spirits, they passed the remainder of the evening 
gaily. 
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CHAPTER V. 

TBE INTRODUCTION OF LIONEL AND BICHARD. 

Lionel Grange, to whom Anne was betrothed, 
was a fine, dashing, light-hearted fellow, who 
had airily run through two ample fortunes in 
the perfect conviction of having a third* His 
age, at this period, was about twenty-eight, and 
having been admitted when the prescribed ex- 
aminations were not exactly what they are now, 
his legal knowledge was coextensive with his 
practice as an attorney, of which, perhaps, few 
attorneys ever had less. 

When his father died he inherited the Grange 
estate in Cambridgeshire, and very soon mort* 
gaged it up to the hilt : when his aunt died, the 
property bequeathed to him enabled him to re- 
deem it, but in less than twelve months it was 
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mortgaged again, because he had an uncle who 
was yery fond of him, and who had the reputa< 
tion of being " worth a mint." 

He and Anne had been engaged for years* 
He loved her fondly and firmly, and she was 
devotedly enamoured of him. But ibete had 
always been something sufficiently potent to 
cause their marriage to be delayed. When he 
took possession of the Grange estate, Anne was, 
in the judgment of Mr. Effingham, her father, 
too young. When he had mortgaged that estate, 
Mr. Effingham deemed it prudent to withhold 
his consent until he saw ^^ something like a 
favourable change." When on the death of his 
aunt he redeemed the estate, Mr. Effingham 
died, and Anne's grief was too pure to allow her 
to think of marriage then. When the period 
prescribed by her had expired, he, for the first 
time, discovered that Mr. Effingham had died 
intestate, while his own estate was deeply mort- 
gaged again. When, after some months had 
elapsed, he ascertained that Percy had divided 
his property with Anne, he, repudiating the 
thought of living solely upon that, resolved on 
waiting till the death of his uncle. But when 
he found that his uncle wovldnH die, that he 
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wouldn't give him the slightest encouragement 
to believe that he intended to die, and that 
in order to see him " settled" he was not indis* 
posed to ** come to terms," he made up his mind 
to get ** settled" at once. 

His resolution had been communicated to 
Anne, who impatiently panted for his arrival, 
and when he did arrive, despite every effort to 
control her feelings, she almost fainted in his 
arms. 

" Annie," said he, while supporting her ten- 
derly, ** Annie, my love, we part no more." 
And having kissed her warmly again and again, 
he passionately pressed her to his heart. 

That under these circumstances Anne soon 
recovered is a fact which scarcely need be re- 
corded ; it is, however, necessary to record that 
while this interesting scene was being enacted at 
the Priory, Richard Trevere, who was to have 
been Flora's brother-in-law, arrived at the 
major's. Nor was his arrival altogether unex- 
pected. The major had that morning received 
n letter from him, in which he announced his 
intiention to pay him a visit, " a change of air 
having been strongly recommended ;" and as the 
major had given him a general invitation, and, 
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moreover, entertained a high respect for him, 
he was received with the utmost cordiality. 

A change of air, however, was but the ostensible 
pbject of his visit: his real design was to gain 
Flora's hand. He had not seen her since her 
{sister died, and she was at that period so 
delicate that she made no impression upon him 
whatever; but when his father, while at the 
major's, described in his letters her unsurpassed 
elegance, spirit, and beauty, he, knowing that 
the major was a wealthy man, and that ^' a noble 
looking youth" was then paying her great atten- 
tion, at once resolved on supplanting that " noble- 
looking youth," and with this view, pleading 
indisposition and a pressure of highly important 
business, he suddenly summoned his father home. 

The major, notwithstanding he had consented 
to give him the hand of Flora's sister, had no 
knowledge of the real character of Richard 
Trevere, for Richard was one of those specious 
persons whose hypocrisy is so polished, and 
whose designs are so deep, that if even the 
surface be not sufficiently fair to render the 
attempt apparently unnecessary, they are not 
tp be easily fathomed. In appearance he was 
a gentlemanly fellow enough, but he had neither 
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&t feelings nor the prindples of a gentleman. 
He was grasping, setfidi, artftil, mesa. GdLi 
was liis god ; lie liad set liis sool i^cm the 
aoonmalataon of weaUh, whOe as to the means 
by which it conld he accnmnlated he was not 
particnlarlj scnipidons. This, of course, he was 
at all times anxious to conceal ; hat having 
had a special object in concealing it £rom &t 
major, he snoceeded witili him most effectually. 
Hence the major enrtertained a high respect far 
him, and hoice he received him with die ^utmost 
waimth. 

As Flora advanced to greet him with her 
characteristic grace he assumed an expression of 
the most intense amazement, and pressing 'her 
hand he ^azed at her as if for the moment lost 
in admiration. 

" I am," said he, '^^ indeed most happy to see 
you; but upon my honour I scarcely know you. 
Axe you Ae Flora? absdotdy tke Flora? I really 
must congratulate you warmly on the great — the 
imexampled improvement in your appearance.^ 

Flora acknowledged the compliment with a 
smile, but he still her hand, .and continued to 
hold it until he found that she wished him te 
hold it no longer. 
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The major noticed this expression of amaze- 
ment, but he did not consider it at all extraordi* 
narj. Flora had greatly improved in appearance, 
and that improvement he felt must be strikingly 
perceptible to one who had not seen her for years, 
but Flora thought the manner in which he had 
held and pressed her hand somewhat strange. 

Having had communicated to him the fact 
of their being that day engaged to dine at the 
Priory he prepared to accompany them ; and on 
entering the carriage felt disposed to be exceed** 
ingly gay ; but there was something in his man- 
ner which rendered Flora thoughtful. She could 
not have told what it was, nor did she know ; she 
only knew that his efforts to rivet her attention 
were not exactly pleasing. He spoke to her in 
the most playful strain, and lavished a series of 
compliments upon her ; but there was something 
which she did not understand, and therefore could 
iiot appreciate. 

On their arrival at the Priory he was intro- 
duced to Percy, whose frank, manly bearing, 
somewhat pressed upon his hopes; he, however, 
appeared to be delighted with the introduction, 
and succeeded in convincing them all that he 
was so. 

i2 
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Bat how Flora did look at Lionel Grange ! and 
how happy Anne was to present him to her! 
And really in Flora's view she had reason to 
be prond of him ; he was such an elegant per- 
son! Percy alone, in her judgment, surpassed 
him. Kichard Trevere was cast into the shade. 
But Bichard, nevertheless, persevered. He was 
not by any means on bad terms with himself. 
He chatted just as gaily as the rest, and ap- 
peared to be quite as much at home. He per- 
ceived, of course, how the case stood between 
Percy and Flora, and regretted that he had not 
come down before : but he was not subdued ; it 
required indeed much to subdue him, or even to 
diminish his confidence in the success of any 
scheme he had conceived. 

Being the greatest stranger, he, in conformity 
with the etiquette of that period, led Anne down 
to dinner ; but although she took his arm with 
her usual grace, she didn't appreciate the honour 
prescribed. She would have preferred her own 
Lionel's arm. This in itself was, however, but 
, of very little consequence; but if Bichard had 
not come she would not have sent for him. 

During dinner, which, although on a small 
scale, was really delicious, there was a great deal 
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of mysterious "bye-play," not only between 
Anne and Lionel, but between Flora and Anne. 
The major and Percy were extremely attentive 
to Bichard; but Kichard^ notwithstandiug, ap- 
peared to be in the way ! — certainly his absence 
would have caused no regret; The ladies were 
courteous to him of course, but they displayed no 
anxiety to win his admiration, and as they had 
then Jme momentous affdr, to discos, io prLto, 
they soon after dinner withdrew. 

"Well, dear," said Flora, on reaching the 
drawing room, " I really must congratulate you 
warmly, for, with the exception of one, whom 
we know, he is by far the most elegant person I 
ever met." 

" He is as kind as he is elegant," said Anne, 
earnestly, " and as noble in disposition as the 
^ one whom we know;' " 

" But whom do you imagine the * one' I mean 
to be?" 

" My dear brother Percy, of course," replied 
Anne ; " I know all about it," she added with a 
smile. " He and you are betrothed." 

"Betrothed!" exclaimed Fiona, as her eyes 
flashed with joy. " Nay, dear, we cannot be 
betrothed ; we have entered into no sort of com- 
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pact ! He certainly, as I told you, said some- 
thing about a series of visions; but to be be- 
trothed, according to my definition, is to give 
•and receive a marriage promise. Kow, no promise 
of that kind has ever been made; indeed, but 
very little has been said on the subject." 

^^ When true hearts unite, dear, little need be 
said." 

'^ But our hearts cannot be united yet?" 

" I believe them to be indissolubly«" 

"What, already 1" 

" Aye, dear, already. It requires but little 
time for fond hearts to be united. Love can 
very soon establish an electric telegraph between 
them." 

"But that cannot be all that is necessary ? 
Many arrangements have to be made — many 
promises have to be given, and many points have 
to be settled, have they not ? No w^ what are all 
these? Do tell me, there's a dear." 

"You enter into certain agreements; you 
come, as it wore, to terms with each other, of 
course." 

" Oh, yes! we come to terms; we agree, for 
sample, to love each other dearly." 

" Ay, that is of course understood." 
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*^ And all the rest & imdeTstood.'^ 

^^ Bat what is alt the rest? what does all the 
rest mean ? Tell BDe^ deaar — do — I should so Uke 
to know*" 
' ** I really eanmot eaqilain."' 

'^ You cannot explain ! Yon, who hare bec9 
tiutnigk all ^e degrees! joa caanot explain!^ 

" What is it pm wish*to know?'* 

^^ Now^ how is it possible ifor me to tsSlj when 
I have no conception of what I wish to> know? 
You might gire me some idea of wlmt it is P' ^ 

^^Howetmldothat?" 
' ^^How da 7001 negociate?' pursued Fioiay 
teehfy; ^whst treaties do }E0a sign ?"" 

<^ Yoa droll girl, what eh joo mean? We sign 
no treaty untS we go to chnreh/ 

^' You do not ? Oh, / shrarld n&fmxe » treeriSf 
eon<taining a muhitnde' of articles h^re I con- 
sented to go to ehnardk. Haire jon nev^rfett 
called upon to say, ^ Now, let us understand eadi 
other perfectly; say nothing whieb f&a d« not 
l^ly niean ; propose no^ix]^ whaidi yen do oet 
iitend to adhere to ; promise niothing wMeh jqxl 
aope not prepared to perfbnut IH Mstexi attend 
trrdy to adL and keep a diary* r& take a note 
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eventually, I approve of the articles, they shall 
be ratified, and form our glorious constitution/ 
Have you never felt called upon to say this ?" 
" Never, I never felt it to be necessary.** 
" Not necessary ! Every state should have a 
constitution — ^the marriage state especially. I 
am a decided constitutionalist. I must insist 
upon having a constitution! a constitution in 
which the privileges of the two great powers, the 
master and the mistress, shall be clearly defined. 
Every state which has not a constitution must 
be of necessity despotic, and despotism is utterly 
repugnant, not only to my constitutional views, 
but to that pure spirit of freedom with which 
every Englishwoman ought to be inspired. I 
must, therefore, have a constitution. We shall 
then know, dear, what we are about.*' 
• ** But," said Anne, who was highly amused^ 
" what if any part of that constitution be vio^ 
lated?" 

^^ I instantly place my finger upon that part^ 
and having with due solemnity read the article 
infringed^ the penalty^ on conviction, shall be a 
sound, constitutional lecture. I am amazed that 
you, being on the very eve of marriage, should 
have omitted to deem it expedient to have a 
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foimal constitation. I hold it to be essential 
not onlj to the existence of a right understand- 
ing, but to the maintenance of matrimonial 
dignity." 

"You are a merry girl," said Anne, calmly^ 
^^ but be assured of this, that when he breathes 
the soft accents of love in your ear— when your 
whole soul is centred in his smile— when every 
gentle pressure of the hand creates an universal 
thrill — when your sighs are sighs of rapture, and 
your tears are tears of joy — when you fervently 
look into each other's eyes to read each other's 
inmost thoughts — when your hearts beat high and 
expand with delight — when you listen with fervour 
and cease to breathe lest a breath should mar the 
music of one sweet word— when you drink every 
tone in as if it were nectar, and gaze as if spell- 
bound, and would not, if even you couldj break 
the spell— when, in a word, every sense is ab- 
sorbed in the deep contemplation of him who 
adores you, you will indeed think but little of 
your formal constitution." 

"But/' said Flora, whose eyes flashed with 
ecstacy, " have you experienced all this?" 

" I have. Again and again have I stood en- 
wraptj and lingered to listen to the language of 
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his eyes — ^for eyes have a langnage which loye 
alone can teach — a language the sweeter for 
being unheard. In that language the treaties 
of love are framed — in that language love's 
charter is written* In no other language will 
love be bound — ^there is no other language whose 
root is in the heart*" 

'^ And have /to learn that Isuorguage?" 

" You have/* 

^^ Then in that language — and in thai alone — 
shall our constitution be engrossed. You, dear, 
dear girl, you know not how I love you for cobl- 
municating this sweet intelligence to me. You 
shall be in future my private instructress, and 
when I am most inclined to be merry you shall 
speak of the tranquil joys of love. But I sluin 
very soon lose you." 

" We shall correspond, dear." 

^^That must be my consolation. Hts llie 
happy day been named?' 

" Not exactly," replied Anne, " but the mar* 
riage will I believe take place within a weef 

Flora expressed surprise at this, and then 
ran on again in her usual merry strain. It 
was wonderful how much she wanted to know, 
and how the demand for knowledge increased 
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"with the supply ; she really appeared to want to 
know everything, and earnestly continued to 
interrogate Anne until the gentlemen gaily re- 
joined them. 

" Well, my dears/' said the major, on entering 
the drawing-room, " we have been making ax- 
rangements for to-morrow — subject of course; to 
your approval." 

" Subject to our approval I" said Flora, archly, 
** We should be indeed ungrateful, papa, if we 
did not approve of the arrangements you make 
when we know that they are always made with 
a view to delight us." 

The major smiled, and playfully patted her 
cheek. 

'^But what are those arrangements?' in- 
quired Flora. 

"Percy will explain," replied the major. 
** Now, my boy," he added, turning to Bichard, 
"you and I'll have a quiet game of chess, 
and leave these prattling people to them- 
selves." 

Bichard by no means approved of this. He 
had, it is true, frequently played with the major, 
but he by no means liked the idea of playing 
then. There was, however, no help for it! — 
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^ he couldn't say that he couldn't play, nor could 
he say that he wouldn't. He therefore followed 
the major to the table, and carelessly placed his 
men. He opened the game. He was a very 
fair player, and the major knew it, but who with 
his views could play then? He heard Flora 
laughing merrily. How could he play? The 
major took his queen with a knight, which was 
covered. How could he have avoided that? 
He saw Percy whispering to Flora, and whil^ 
his eyes were on them, the major gave him 
checkmate. He tried again ; but the major, who 
played a dashing game, made sad havoc with 
his men. He cut the enemy all to pieces ! — 
broke his ranks, took his knights prisoners, 
stormed his castles, excommunicated his bishops, 
and left his king almost defenceless, to move 
about a vagabond upon the face of the board. 

« 

How could he help it when Percy and Flora were 
having it all their own way. 

He had coffee — it was brought to the table, 
for the major stuck to him like a polypus — and 
then began another game ; but of what use was 
it ?— of what use could it be expected to be ? 

" Tou have not had much practice of late," 
observed the major. 
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" Not much," replied Richard. 

" So I thought; but I must lose one game 
Tvith you." 

But was it very likely that he could lose a 
game when Richard had his eyes upon Percy 
and Flora ? No : nor did he lose a game : they 
played — if play it could be called — ^until the 
carriage was announced, when they rose, and 
approaching Anne, Percy, and Lionel, bade them 
adieu for the night. 
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CHAPTER VI. 



THE BESPEAK. 

The arrangements to which the major alluded, 
before he sat down to victimize Richard Trevere, 
were simply these, that, as the hounds met the 
following morning at the Hall, and as thej all had 
to dine that day with Sir John, and accompany 
him to the theatre in the evening, — the enter- 
tainments being, as the bills proclaimed, " Under 
the immediate and distinguished patronage of 
Sir John and Lady Gilbert, and the ladies and 
gentlemen of the Newland Hunt," — they should 
go to the Meet, and — ^in the event of their not 
finding quickly — ^return together to the major's 
to lunch, and then quietly dress for dinner. 

Accordingly, at ten the next morning, Percy, 
Anne, and Lionel, arrived at the major's. Flora 



f 
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was not ^' quite ready." The nmjor and Sichard 
were ready, and had just gone round to the 
stable-yard; but Flora had by some strange 
&tality "mislaid her gloves," and Percy dis- 
mounted of course, with the view of assisting 
her to find them. He therefore entered the 
house^ and as the gloves could not be found, she 
sent her maid up for another pair, but that 
young }>erson had not left the room iwo minutes 
when the gloves were miraculously discovered ! 

Flora was quite ready then — Oh! yes, she 
was Uien quite ready — ^and when with the 
slightest conceivable assistance she had sprung 
into her saddle, they proceeded to Newland 
Hall. 

Here they found nearly a hundred fearless 
fellows — well mounted, and full of health and 
spirits — ^with a very fair sprinkling of ladies, 
among whom Helen shone conspicuously. As 
tiiey entered the enclosure, she approached, smd 
greeted them with one of her most fascinating 
smiles. She shook hands with Flora, and the 
major and Percy, who introduced Lionel and 
Kichard Trevere — ^whom she noticed especially, 
and then turned to Flora with a smile which 
seemed to intimate that she admired her choice 
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— and having told Percy to recollect they dined 
at five, she passed on to meet two ladies who 
were approaching. 

" Now,'^ said the major, " let us keep to- 
gether. If we find here, we go with the rest, of 
course ; but if they have to go on to the wood, 
we return." 

This was understood, and when the hounds 
movedj they followed, expecting to find at once. 
They entered a copse, but could not find there. 
They then passed into a ten-acre field, in order 
to try an adjoining plantation. They reached 
the plantation, and Percy missed Richard! 
Where was Richard ? Where could he be ? 

Richard was still in the ten-acre field; and 
that without any immediate prospect of getting 
out ! Having passed into this field with the rest, 
he found that he had to take a leap, and as 
leaping was out of the question with him, he 
wisely rode back to the gate. The gate was 
locked ! — which was galling. Some demon had 
locked it immediately after they had passed. 
He looked out for a gap, but no gap could be 
seen. Still he did not utterly despair. He 
rode on by the side of the fence, inspired with 
the liveliest hope of meeting with an opening 
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through which he might slip, and as he did so he 
heard the huntsman's horn, the cracking of the 
whips, and the occasional yell of a punished 
hound, but no opening at all likely to suit him 
could be discovered. 

Presently he heard a variety of sounds which 
appeared to him to be of a most extraordinary 
character, and what was to him more extraordi- 
nary still, his horse on the instant pricked up . 
his ears and darted across the field. He, not- 
withstanding, managed to keep his seg,t, and by 
virtue of almost superhuman exertion, succeeded 
eventually in pulling him in. Had he been 
near the fence which was next to the plan- 
tation, nolens volensj over he must have gone. 
It was therefore exceedingly fortunate for him 
that he happened to be on the other side of the 
field. 

The sounds continued, and the horse was still 
anxious to follow : he was before a quiet horse 
enough — a very quiet horse, and yet he was just 
then so dreadfully impatient. But his rider, hav- 
ing another object in view, kept him as well as 
he could out of temptation. 

The sounds died away in the distance, and the 
horse became somewhat more calm, when Bichard 
I VOL. I. K 
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tigain directed his attention to the discovery of 
some friendly gap. He rode all round the field, 
but no gap sufficiently wide to answer his pur- 
pose could be found. It was the most provoking 
fence he had ever met with ; where it was low 
there was a ditch on the other side, and where 
there was no ditch at all it was high. The horse 
was quite ready to go over anywhere, it didn't 
at all matter to him where ; but Richard checked 
his impetuosity. He knew what the consequence 
would be. He once tried a leap, and leaped too 
far — he leaped farther than his horse, over whose 
head he flew like a wild individual ! He remem- 
bered this, and that was sufficient. 

Well! what was to be done? He had been 
there au hour, more than an hourj was he to 
prowl about there all day ? He looked round for 
something in the semblance of a man, but not a 
creature could he see. Should he dismount and 
break the fence down? It was quite clear to him 
that he must do something ! He pondered awhile, 
and while pondering beheld a solitary labourer 
in the distance. He called to him lustily, again 
and again, and at length succeeded in making 
him hear. 

** Gone away," cried the man, pointing towards 
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tiie plantation. ^^Goae awsj, long agol gone 
away !" 

fiichard shouted again, and again the man 
pointed with infinite significance. 

^^ Grone away i" he repeated; '^ found and ^ne 
«way." 

Still Richard called and beckoned vidiently, 
until the man at length conceiying that fiomething 
might have happened, hastened towards him. 

^' My good fellow/' said he, as the man ap- 
proachedy ^' I'm in a mess. This beast of a horse 
Won't jamp an inch ; the brute won't go over a 
gutter." 

" What !" cried the man, who knew the horse 
well; ^^ what I not he i Fut'natitp ut'n-atit 
*— he'll top it safe ! I'd never be mastered by 
he!" 

** m have no more trouble with the brute. 
I've tried him at it again and again. The £act 
is he can't jump at all." 

Now this the man knew to be false, and he 
cotdd have told him so, and that in his own lan« 
guage, which was not quite so smooth as it mi^t 
have been had he received a polite education ; 
but as he conceived, very naturally, that the 
^^ gen'l'm" wouldn't like to be told what he was, 

k2 
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and, moreover, thought it probable that there 
was, at least, a quart '^hanging to it," he 
didn't. 

^' I think, sir," said he, having entered the 
field, " I can manage to get'm over for you." 

"Well," said Richard, dismounting, "try 
nrhat you can do. Try what you can do, while 
I button my strap. 

The man took the bridle, went up to the 
bank, got over himself, and the horse followed of 
course. 

"Why / might have done that," thought 
Bichard. 

And so he might. But the man didn't wish 
it to appear quite so easy a task: he therefore 
"chucked" the horse, and backed him, and 
fretted him a little, and feeling himself bound to 
speak severely to the animal, cried, " Woh ! you 
ugly tempered warment, woh ! you'll want to be 
carried over next I 'spose, wont yer !" 

"Keep him quiet," said Richard, as he got 
over the fence, which was not more than three 
feet high ; ** keep him quiet." 

"Yes, sir," returned the man; "but when 
these here rusty warments wont go at nothin 
they makes a gen'l'm look so silly." 
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Eichard quite agreed with him; and having 
nothing less, gave his deliverer a halfcrown and 
remounted. 

The man had made up his mind to laugh loudly ; 
indeed he had already opened his shoulders for 
that purpose, but the sight of the halfcrown 
touched his heart, and he was silent. 

" What a fool," thought Richard, " I must 
have been not to get off and lead the horse over 
myself. Never mind, I shall know another time^ 
if^k any other time HvacBxi'^t fox-hunting y 

Deeply reflecting on recent events, and ad- 
mitting that fox-hunting might be very well 
were it not for the leaping, he repassed the Hall 
with the view of returning very quietly to the 
major's, and began to invent '^ a tale to tell." 

He had, however, scarcely commenced this 
task when the horse again pricked up his ears. 

"What now!" he cried. *^ Can't you be 
quiet ? Steady— woh !" 

Presently he heard a humming sounds as if 
the grove on his right had been an jS^olian harp 
upon which the breeze was then gently playing. 

" Woh, my boy ! steady !" said he, for the horse 
began to manifest the most alarming symptoms 
of impatience. 
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The sounds became louder and still more loud, 
and the horse became still more restless, until afr 
length, unable to stand it any longer, he rushed 
up a bank and darted wildlj orer the field. In 
Tain Bichard tried to pull him in, go he would* 
Nothing that happened to be then on his back 
could check bis apparently frantic career. Bichard 
pulled, and pulled with all his might; he pulled^ 
in fact, until he became exhausted, when grasp- 
ing witii his right hand the back of the saddle, 
he nuide up his mind to the worsA. 

What he did for some time after that he neyer 
knew; how far he wmi or what horrid leaps he 
todk he couldn't tell; all around him seemed to 
reel ; he saw nothing distinctly. Clinging as if 
for his life to the saddle, h« had Teiy neariy lost^ 
an consdousness, when a cry of distress, as he 
imagined, aroused him, and as his h<»rse just^ 
tiben ^Arat olT the steam,'' he beheld the hunts* 
man dismounted, with the fox in his hand, 
whipping off tibe hounds with due severity. 

Why what a glorious piece of Inek was this ! — 
he was in at the death f He and tiKree others 
were all that were up. It not only reviTed — ^it 
inspired him; — a reputation had been won. 

Presently others dashed into the fidd, and 
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among them the major and his party, the whole 
of whom, when they saw Richard there, expressed 
their unbounded astonishment. 

" Well done !" cried the major. " Well done! 
But we could see nothing of you; we thought 
that we had left you miles behind." 

^^ Miles behind!" exclaimed Bichard, trium«f 
phantly. ^^ Miles behind, on a horse like this V* 
And he patted the horse as if he were really 
delighted with him, and said, ^^ Well done, old 
fellow, well done !" 

"Where did you lose your hat?" inquired 
Percy. 

Mechanically raising his hand to his head, he 
discovered that he really had lost his hat, a £etct 
of which he had be6n quite unconscious. 

" Ob, never mind a hat," said he, carelessly*. 
" It's a field or two off, perhaps. Never mind a 
hat." 

" Well," said Percy, '* we have had a splendid 
run." 

" Pretty - fair," returned Bichard. "Pretty 
fair; very fair." 

Presently, he saw. a man approaching, with a 
hat, and instantly rode off to meet him. 

" This here jour hat, sir?" rejoined the man. : 
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"Tes," replied Eichard; **yes: there's a good 
fellow ;" and he drew out his purse with the view 
of parting with another halfcrown; but he 
trembled with so much violence then that it was 
some time before he could find the opening. 
He did, however, at length succeed; and 
when the man had received the reward he was 
thankful. 

" I was mortal afeard, sir," said he, with an 
expression of deep concern, " I was mortal afeard 
I should have to pick you up as well as the hat." 

"Pooh, pooh!" said Richard, "no horse can 
throw me !" 

" You sart'ney stuck on like wax ; but you was 
off as near as a toucher !" 

" Nonsense !" said Richard ; " that's my way 
of riding. / was all right. Ha ! ha ! ha !" 

Well ! the man couldn't dispute that that was 
his way of riding! — on the contrary, he had 
reason to believe that it was, because he had 
absolutely seen him ride so ! — ^but when Richard 
had left him he couldn't help saying : " I shouldn't 
much like to be learnt to ride like him." 

Puring the temporary absence of Richard, 
Percy intimated to the major his belief that 
all whom they found in the field at the finish 
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had not been the whole of the way with the 
hounds, and as the major was somewhat 
incredulous himself, — conceiving that if Richard 
had been ahead throughout the run he must 
have seen him, — ^he suggested that he should be 
tried on his return in a way that if he should 
convict himself would render him unconscious of 
the conviction. 

Accordingly, when Richard rejoined them, 
Percy proceeded quietly to enter into the details 
of the run. 

"How did your horse take you over the 
brook?" he inquired. 

" Like a bird," replied Richard. 

" Those rails, too, were raspers, were they 
not?" 

" Well," replied Richard, " they were awk- 
ward enough, but the horse appeared to think 
nothing of them. The fact is, he's nothing but 
a rattling good one." 

That was sufficient. They had met with 
neither brooks nor rails. They smiled at each 
other it is true ; but being satisfied, they said no 
more on the subject. 

They were then not more than two miles from 
the major's, and as it was yet early, Percy, 
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Anne, and Lionel accompanied him home, and 
thence proceeded to the Priory to dress* 

Punctuality was that day expected of course, 
and as its importance was appreciated, they were 
punctual ; they met at the Hall precisely at five, 
and found a select but brilliant party assembled. 
Lady Gilbert was on that occasion great; she 
was all smiles and sapphires; she received her 
friends with surpassing grace, and chatted to 
them joyously. To Percy she was especially 
civil, and when Lionel — of whom she had heard 
-**was presented, she really knew not how to say 
enough. 

All who were expected having arrived, they 
paired off and proceeded to dinner. Helen took 
Percy's arm unceremoniously — she in reality 
conceived that it belonged to her ! — and felt in 
high spirits. What a number of questions she 
had to ask him to be sure about the marriage of 
Lionel and Anne ! And then she was so sorry 
that he had taken a box, because there was really 
no necessity for it. But he must tell her all in 
the morning. She had so much to say to him. 
He would call early, would he not ?" 

Percy promised to do so, and continued to 
listen with due politeness to all she had to say. 
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He and ilora ^anced at each other occasionaUj, 
Imt not a word passed between them. 

After dinner no time was to be lost. Watches 
were looked at^ the ladies retired, and shortly 
afterwards the gentlemen were sommoned, when 
they entered their respectiTecarriages and were oC» 

The ^^ Hnnt Bespes^" was always the night 
of the season — tbe night on which the Theatre 
was sore to be crowded — ^the night to which the 
manager looked forward to enable him to make 
" ends meet." The " powerful and attractive'! 
company was supported — if indeed it could be 
said to be supported at all — almost solely by 
^^ bespeaks," of which there were five or six 
during the season. The rest were " offf nights" 
•—-on which the actors quietly went throng the 
ceremony to empty benches — ^and ^^benefit-r 
nights," as they were £acetiou8ly termed — that 
of the low comedian being the only one whidbt 
was not in a pecuniary sense ^^ a dead Joss." As 
a theatrical town it had gained no celebrity. 
The inhabitants were not strictly playgoing 
people. The starch — not of fanaticism, but of 
subtle hypocrisy — ^had entered their souls and 
set their features. The proudest seemed to be 
the most humble; the most dishonourable the 
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most pious ; the most intolerant the most liberal ; 
the vilest the most pure. Still, on such an 
occasion as this, when they knew that the neigh- 
bouring gentry would be present, they would 
go, — " business" being amply suflScient to satisfy 
all conscientious scruples. 

Accordingly, when Sir John's party arrived 
they found the house crowded to excess; so 
crowded, indeed, that many, unable to stand in 
the pit, were compelled to climb on to the 
stage. 

Sir John was the last to enter the house, and 
as he slipped in as if he had no desire to be re- 
cognised, three cheers were Tehemently de- 
manded. 

** Tally ho ! Tally ho ! Three cheers for Sir 
John Gilbert ! — Three cheers for Sir John 
Gilbert ! Who-oop !" And the cheers were given 
with almost universal enthusiasm — ^three pro- 
longed, energetic, rattling, ear-splitting cheers, 
such cheers as fox-hunters only can give — none 
but fox-hunters know how. 

The band then struck up with a force which 
proved that every fiddler and every fiddler's 
friend* was inspired. The double-bass pulled 
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and sawed and grinned as if his aim had been 
to cut his monstroas instrument in half. The 
fat trombone, with the cheeks of JSoIus, blew 
a hurricane; while the fierce and cadaverous- 
looking drummer, with all the steam he had 
in him, laboured to give the effect of a piece 
of ordnance to every blow. What overture 
they played none could tell, nor did any one 
care to inquire. They got boldly through it, 
and that was enough; when the curtain rose 
and the play began. 

The actors and actresses on the stage were 
not, however, nearly so attractive as the actors 
and actresses in the boxes. They were the 
stars of the evening, and certainly their ap- 
pearance was striking in the extreme. Sir 
John and his friends were uniformly dressed in 
scarlet, to which the rich white silk facings 
gave a distingue effect. But scarlet was there 
the prevailing colour; there was not a lady 
present who failed to sport a bit of scarlet; 
Helen, however, who sat in the front of the 
centre box, having allowed her pink opera cloak 
to slip off, was the ** observed of all observers." 
In her scarlet velvet jacket, superbly trimmed, 
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lier white satin vest with two rows of diamond 
buttons, and her lace chemisette, confined to the 
throat with gold clasps, she looked really mag- 
nificent. Every eye was npon her. She was 
Ihe object of admiration and enyy to hundreds* 
But they knew not what was passing within! 
they little knew of. the poison that was rankling 
in her heart ! 

Flora, who looked extremely elegant, although 
she was far more quietly dressed, sat and smiled 
by the side of Percy, whose attentions were nn- 
mistakeable. Helen had her jealous eye upon 
them. She saw them chatting joyously, nay, eyen 
playfully, while Sidiard Trevere, whom she had 
imagined Flora faroured, was at the very back of 
the box with the major. Why, what could be 
the meaning of this? was it done to annoy her? 

At the end of the first act three cheers were 
proposed for Lady Gilbert, and when they had 
been given with stunning effect, a highly enthu- 
siastic young farmer, inspired by Helen's gor- 
geous appearance, demanded, with all the energy 
of which he was capable, ^^ Three cheers for the 
Diana of the Newland Hunt !" This proved a 
hit — ^a palpable hit'' — and the three hearty 
cheers had no sooner been given than the gods. 
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led by three rattling journeymen tailors, struck 
up '^ Hark ! the goddess Diana !'' The energetic 
band caught the spirit of the gods, and not only 
played the air, with due fire and precision, but 
waited for, and accompanied the ^^ glorious 
chorus," which elicited three cheers more. 

Helen smiled;* but her smiles were forced — 
she saw Percy and Flora so happy ! 

The second act commenced, and the actors 
exerted themselves laudably; but very little 
notice was taken of them : the audience gene- 
rally had something else to do; for while the 
aristocracy were playing their own game, the 
tradesmen and their wives were studying all their 
pretty airs, and while the gods were munching 
chesnuts and washing them down with beer^ the 
grooms were regaling themselves in the pit with 
bottles of gin, rum, and brandy. 

At the end of the second act all were alive 
again, for the same enthusiastic young farmer 
demanded " three cheers for Squire Effingham," 
in which the boxes joined, but more especially 
the ladies, who waved their handkerchiefs with 
expressions of delight — and didn't appear to 
care who saw them do it ! 

This was indeed a proud moment for Flora; 
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but Helen, with a contemptuoiis curl of the lip, 
sat motionless. 

The third act commenced ; and Ladj Gilbert, 
leaning forward and' whispering to Helen, said, 
^^ Did you not tell me, my dear, that the gentle- 
man who is now with the major was the suitor 
of Flora Delisle?" 

^^ That was mj impression,'' replied Helen. 

'^But have you noticed her and Percy 
Effingham?'' 

"Noticed them? — Yes. This is done to 
annoy me." 

" But you must not appear to be annoyed !" 

" I appear to be annoyed ! " said Helen, loftily. 
"Do you imagine that I have not sufficient spirit 
and discernment to treat such shallow devices 
with contempt? She coquettes with him to make 
Trevere the more anxious, and he flirts with her 
to provoke me." 

Lady Gilbert said no more. The play pro- 
ceeded, and Helen was diligently on the look out 
— meeting, however, his occasional glances with 
one of her darkest frowns. 

The actors, who— for what the majority of the 
audience knew, had played admirably — now 
finished the piece; and when the curtain fell, 
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they recognised one of the county members, and 
three cheers were loudly demanded for him. He 
had just arrived from London, and appeared to 
be quite oppressed with care : his party had th^ 
previous night been defeated* He had a very 
fine property, and might have lived quietly 
enough, but having been induced to enter Par-» 
liament, he became at once wedded to a party 
whose successes were not of the slightest ad van-* 
tage to him, but whos^ defeats drove him almost 
mad. He was haunted by the popular phantom 
of patriotism. " Duty to his country" stared 
him full in the face. He seldpm spoke in 
Parliament — ^he couldn't speak well;^-still that 
*- duty to his country" was imperative, and ho 
felt himself bound to perform it. They there* 
fore gave him three cheers ; and having done so, 
the audience became anxious for the ^^ Hunting 
Song," by Mr. Bellows, the cdebrated tenor 
from London. 

This " hunting song" on these occasions had 
been invariably the grand feature of the evening's 
^entertainments, and although it had seldom 
indeed been sung well, the foxhunters still 
looked forward with hope, it being the only 
thing they cared either to criticise or to hear. 

VOL. I. L 
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The band was pU^ing sometliiiig irith infinite 
spirit, ftod when thejr had happil j got to the end 
of it — finishing off witii an energetic erash — ^the 
hell rang, the drop scene was rapidl j rolled np, 
snd Mr. Bellows, the celebrated tenor — ^in scarlet 
coat, white cords and top boots, with a whip 
in his hand, appeared before them* 

His appearance was hailed with enthnriastic 
cheers, which he acknowledged witii all his 
characteristic modertjr; bnt the moment he 
began — ^in the twinkling of an eye-— he was 
assailed with a shower of hisses, which evidentlj 
touched his prirate feelings. What was the 
canse of it? What had he done? What ^4gno- 
rant sin'' had he committed? He had been 
engaged to sing a ^^ hunting song,'' and an out 
and out hunting song he was singing; but then 
instead of a fox hunting song, he sang of the 
death of a stag I 

'^ This was the burden of hb song, 
This day a stag must die*** 

They wouldn't hear him 1 They nobly scorned 
to have anything to do 

'* With his heigh ho, chevy I 
Hark forward^ hark fi>rward, tantivj !** 
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especially as He madly' introduced " Tally ho !" 
which was oat of all character, and they knew it. 
But Mr. Bellows didn't. He was innocent 
enough! He knew nothing about it! he only 
knew that he had been engaged to sing a hunting 
song, and he sang it. 

The gods, who had been able to hear nothing 
of it, demanded of course an encore; but Mr. 
Bellows having listened indignantly at the 
wings, heard sufficient to convince him that his 
reappearance then would not be likely to enhance 
his professional reputation. 

The house was now filled with mingling mur** 
murs of disapprobation and derision. " Why 
didn't the manager get Ben to do it ? Ben 
would have given them one worth the money ! 
But that muff! — the celebrated tenor! — all the 
way from London too! Tally ho! Tally ho! 
Whoo-o-o-oop /"* 

They absolutely indulged in an infinite variety 
of facetious imitations of Mr. Bellows, in the 
midst of which, the band, with a view to restore 
harmony, struck off again with unmitigated 
spirit. 

During the whole of this popular demonstra- 
tion of disaffection, Helen was fitfully biting her 

L2 
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lips, fot the conduct of Percy, in her jealous 
view, became every moment worse and worse* 
She would never forgive him! that she had 
made up her mind to. Trevere might he idiot 
enough to endure it! she had no control over 
him ! he might calmly look on without displaying 
a single spark of manly spirit if he pleased ; but 
if Percy did — ras she presumed — really love her; 
if his happiness really did depend on her smiles^ 
she would torture him ! that was her resolve. 

The farce began, and the audience became 
somewhat more attentive. It was one of those 
rough and ragged farces which succeed l)ecause 
they represent nothing in nature. It therefore 
suited the audience admirably: the majority 
were from time to time convulsed; but not a 
smile could be drawn from Helen: her eyes 
flashed with fury as they met Percy's glance, and 
when at the end of the farce she rose with the 
rest to leave the box, she darted at him a look 
of ineffable scorn. 
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CHAPTEK VII. 



DIPLOMACY. 



Unconscious of the real views and feelings of 
Helen, and therefore perfectly ignorant of the 
fact of his having inspired her with the spirit of 
jealousy, Percy, immediately after breakfast the, 
next morning, called upon Flora, and having 
chatted for some time with her and the major,, 
proceeded with a light and joyous heart to 
the Hall. 

Helen had passed a restless night. Conflicting 
thoughts had tortured her. She knew not how 
to act. She could neither accuse him of base- 
ness; nor convict him of inconstancy « He: had 
never declared himself to her. She believed 
that he loved her : she believed that his only 
object the preceding evening had been to bring 
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Hbout an eclaircissement ; but she could not 
charge him with perfidy, seeing that he had 
never either directly or indirectly proposed. 
How then was she to act? Was she to upbraid 
him gently, or to assume a haughty tone ? Had 
he spoken to her at the theatre, while her blood 
was almost boiling, she must have told him pre- 
cisely what she thought of his conduct ; but ab 
reflection had reminded her that she was not iii 
a position to demand exclusive attention ; that, at 
least, as far as she was concerned, he was at 
liberty to chat with whom he pleased ; and that, 
in fact, she had ho absolute right to complain, 
prudence prompted her to proceed with extreme 
caution, lest impetuosity should establish be- 
tween them a breach which it might be found 
difficult to repair. 

She expected . him early tikat morning, of 
course: he had promised to come early; but 
iffhen he arrived she received him with a cold- 
ness which conveyed to him at once the convic*' 
tion that something was wrong. 

" Upon my word, Mr. Effingham," she began, 
^^ you succeeded in making yourself charmingly 
Cpnspicuous last evening!'' 
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<<It is seldom," said Percy, with a smile, 
** that we succeed without an effort." 

^^ True; but your success was not achieved 
without an effort. Upon my life you and Flora 
Delisle must have been in perfect raptures 1 It 
was really quite refreshing to see you so gayl 
Poor Mr. Trevere, too, must have been in 
ecstacies throughout the evening. He must 
have been inexpressibly amused ! To him the 
evening's entertainment must have been indeed 
delightfuL But," she added, unable to conceal 
her feelmgs, ^ if you imagined that you at all 
annoyed me^ you were deceived." 

Percy regarded her for a moment with an ex« 
pression of the most intense amazement* 

'^ I hope," said he, ^^ that you will acquit me^ 
at least, of having entertained any desire to 
annoy you 1" 

^^ It is a matter of the most perfect indiffer- 
ence to me." 

^^ I really do not understand you. What is a 
matter of indifference to you?" 

^^ Any attempt, sir," replied Helen, haughtily^ 
" any attempt, sir, to trifle with my feelings." 

^^/hav^ never made any such attempt 1" 
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**It is, sir, a matter of no consequence what- 
ever." 

" To me it is of serious consequence, involving 
as it does my very manliness. Were I capable 
of any such pitiful baseness as that of wantonly 
wounding the feelings of a lady, I should not be, 
in my sense, a man. What is the matter? How 
have I offended you ? How did I make myself 
conspicuous last evening? What — what have I 
done ?*' 

" Ask your own heart," replied Helen. 

>^ I do : , but that heart is unconscious of any 
desire to wound your feelings." 

** If I had been Trevere, instead of looking 
on like an idiot, I should at once have left th^ 
theatre with an expression of disgust." 

** What \b& Trevere to do with me?" 

*^ Is he not affianced to Flora Delisle?" 

"No!" 

" If he be not I have done him an injustice, I 
thought, and think still, that he, being engaged 
to Flora, looked on like a spiritless despicable 
craven ; while you, to provoke me^ were flirting 
with her." . 

Again Percy looked at her intently. 

" I hope," said he, after a pause, during which 
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iier eyes flashed with indignation, ^^ I hope that 
I am mistake." 

** You are/' rejoined Helen, " egregiously mis- 
taken, if you flatter yourself, sir, that I feel 
annoyed. What would you have thought, sir, 
if I had coquetted with Greene, Greville, Brooke, 
or any one of our party ?" 

^^ I should have thought, of course, that you 
were at liberty to do so !" 

" At liberty to do so ! Had I done so I should 
have despised myself." 

♦* Why ! are you not then at liberty to coquet 
with whom you please?" 

^^ No !" replied Helen, as she dashed away a 
tear. ^^ At least," she added^ in a more subdued 
tone, ** I have not felt that I am." 

" Then," said Percy, " I am very sorry for it." 

" Pray do not on my account be sorry ; I have 
but been deceived." 

** I must declare that / have never deceived 
you." 

** You have — your own heart will bear witness 
that you have. Fool that I have been, not to 
see through the flimsy veil before I" 

** My dear Miss Gilbert — " 

** I will not, sir, be thus addressed by you ! 
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There was a time — ^but no matter, that time is 
past." 

" We have strangely, and I fear most nnfor- 
tunateljy misunderstood each other's views/' 

" My views, sir, have ever been pure. But 
there are serpents that sting the bosoms in which 
they have been cherished." 

^^ You not only' amaze but distress me. If I 
have been the cause of the slightest pang, I regret 
it profoundly ; but let me beg of you to believe*—" 

" Believe! I know. I did believe; but belief 
has been supplanted by knowledge. My eyes, 
which have been so long closed, are open now ; I 
now see with perfect distinctness." 

** What am I to say?" 

^' Say nothing — ^let it pass; say nothing, lest 
you be as I have been — ^betrayed into saying too 
much. Say nothing, — ask your own heart if 
you have dealt justly with me. K that heart 
can acquit you, you may be happy ; if it cannot 
do so, I must leave you to its reproaches." 

Percy, who felt bewildered, was about to reply, 
but Helen, bending formally, retired from the 
room. 

It was then clear to him that he had^ as she 
!had, expressed it,, stung tii^ bosom in which he 
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had l>een cherished. But how? By what means? 
Had he wounded her wantonly? Had it ever 
heen his object to gain her affections ? Had he 
ever either said or done aught with the view of 
inducing the belief that he loved her? No! He 
had done no more than mere courtesy prescribed ; 
he had never endeavoured to inspire her with the 
thought that he either entertained or was likely 
to entertain for her any other feeling than that 
of respect. 

. She was, howevor, now to him an object of 
deep interest. How could he regard her with 
indifference when he firmly bdieved that she 
loved him ? He felt sorry for her ; he sympathized 
with her; and strove to recollect whether he had 
on any occasion even playfully said a word at 
all calculated to induce her to imagine that he 
was enamoured of her. But no : he could recollect 
nothing of the kind ; he had treated her with 
mere respect, while it had not at all times been 
quite clear to him that she was anxious to show 
him due courtesy. 

Halving reflected deeply upon all that bad 
passed, he was about to leave when Lady Gilbert 
entered the room, and as she approach^, with ex- 
tended handy he perceived that she was in tears. 
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^^ My dear Lady Gilbert,'' said he, with an 
expression of deep concern, ^^you have, of 
course, heard of this nnfortonate misappre* 
hension." 

" I have," she replied, mournfully, " I have. 
Poor girl! It is, indeed, truly distressing to 
see her ; but I feel that in your breast her secret 
is safe." 

^' I feel myself in honour bound to hold it 
inviolate. Nothing shall ever tempt me to 
reveal it. But let me assure you, most solemnly, 
that nothing has ever been said or done by me 
with the view of inducing this misappre- 
hension." 

^^ Citadels are to be undermined^ Mr. Effing- 
ham! They need not at all times be openly 
assailed ! I have, however, every confidence in 
your honour. I rely upon your just and generous 
feelings. Her fate is in your hands ! /need say 
no more. I feel assured that you will eventually 
act as honour and manly feeling dictate. But 
let us not pursue this truly painful subject now. 
Sir John knows nothing of it. Come — ^let us 
join him." 

She took his arm and led him to the library, 
in which Sir John sat with a file of bills before 
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him, and having conversed for some time on 
various unimportant subjects, which appeared to 
him to be still more unimportant then, Percy 
left the hall marvelling that he had never dis* 
covered Helen's real views and feelings before. 

And did Helen despair ? No ! Her self-love 
had been wounded; her pride had been shocked; 
the blow struck at her vanity galled her ; but 
she did not despair. She felt that a great deal 
of delicate diplomacy would be found to be Essen- 
tial to success, but that she should eventually 
succeed she had no more doubt than she had of 
her own existence. 

She therefore summoned Lady Gilbert when 
Percy had left, and a variety of ingenious modes 
of proceeding were suggested ; but before they 
had decided upon any particular course, a servant 
announced the arrival of Lionel and Anne. 

'' Oh Pm so glad she is come !'' exclaimed 
Helen ; " I shall be able to get every thing out 
of her. She is so ingenuous, so child-like, so 
artless, she will, I know, tell me all.'' 

"Where are you going?'' demanded Lady 
Gilbert, as Helen rose to rush from the room. 

" To see Anne,'* replied Helen* 

"Are you mad?" 
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"Mad, ma!" 

" Yon must be, to think of appearing. You 
must not appear, child ! — ^you must not appear ! 
You must be seriously indisposed !" 

" Why, mamma?' 

*'Why! Good heavens, child, can you not 
perceive that if you were to appear, it would 
come to the ears of Percy, and that when he 
heard that you could chat with Anne — as you 
would have to chat — with all your usual gaiety, 
he would think the wound inflicted upon you 
but slight?" 

" I understand," replied Helen. 

" Remain where you are, by all means ! Leave 
it to me. All that it is necessary to know. Til 
ascertain." 

Helen saw the force of all this; and Lady 
Gilbert went down alone. She found Lionel 
and Anne with Sir John, and greeted them both 
very cordially. Anne of course inquired for 
Helen, when Lady Gilbert drew her aside, and 
spoke of Helen s " indisposition " as a secret of 
which Sir John knew nothing, and shortly after- 
wards, leaving the gentlemen to themselves, they 
retired to the room adjoining. 

Here the theatre formed the first topic of con- 
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Tersation, and as they had much to say about 
everything and everybody there, it occupied some 
considerable time. 

At length, when the subject had been nearly 
exhausted, Lady Gilbert said playfully, " Well, 
dear, when next we appear together, in public, 
I shall have, I presume, to congratulate you as 
the bride of one of the most elegant persons I 
ever had the pleasure to meet. When does the 
interesting ceremony take place? You don't 
mind me, dear, — ^when is it to be ?" 

** On Monday week," replied Anne^ blushing 
deeply. 

^^ Monday week ! And will your brother be 
married on the same day, my love?^ 

"Oh dear me, no I" replied Anne; "his mar- 
riage is not to take place for twelve months !" 

" Indeed I Why, how is that ?' 

" It is one of the articles of what the major 
terms the * treaty.* " 

" Oh, indeed ! Have they been engaged long !" 

" But a very few days ; — I may indeed say 
but a very few hours." 

" Well, I thought they could not have been 
engaged long. It struck me, when I noticed 
them at the theatre, that if they had been long 
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engaged they must liave been very anxious to 
keep the affair secret* I really had no idea of it^ 
until I saw them last evening in the box." 

" They had no idea of it themselves a very 
few days ago." 

*' And do you really think that she is exactly 
the sort of person to make so superior a mau 
as Mr* Efl^gham happy ?" 

*' Oh, yes^ I do. indeed; she is a kind, good, 
true-hearted girl; I love her dearly * Have you^ 
seen her this morning ?" 

" Not yet ; no^ — not yet ; but I thought that 
Mr. Trevere — dear me," she added, as Flora 
with the major and Richard approached; "how 
very singular ! here she is." And being mistress: 
of the art of concealing her real feelings, she 
went to the door with Anne to receive her. 

Flora, full of health and happiness, looked 
charming, and having with alacrity dismounted, 
shook hands with, and kissed them both warmly *.r 

"Where is Helen?" she inquired* 

" She is not well," replied Lady Gilbert, 

" Not well ! oh dear, I am very, very sorry to 
hear that ! What's the matter ? Nothing serious, 
I hope?" 
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" The excitement of last evening I suppose 
was too great." 

** Shall I run up and see her ? 

" It is necessary for her to be as quiet as pos- 
sible." 

" Then, I would not disturb her for the world;. 
I am indeed very sorry that she is not well." 

Lady Gilbert, having gracefully received the. 
major and Richard Trevere, led them into the 
room in which she had left Sir John and Lionel, 
and while the rest were conversing about *' things 
in general," she made a point of being parti- 
cularly civil to Eichard, whose confidence she 
felt extremely anxious to gain. She spoke of the 
great metropolis, inquired how he liked the 
country, expressed a hope that his visit would 
be a long one, and begged to assure him that as 
a friend of the major, they should at all times 
be happy to see him at the Hall ; and having 
ascertained that he had a great desire to look 
over Sir John's hunting establishment, — of which 
he had heard his father say so much, — she urged 
him to stop for that purpose then ; and as he 
thought that he might as well do so as not, he, 
with a highly correct expression of pleasure con- 
sented. 

VOL. I. M 
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Accordingly, when the major and his party- 
were about to leave, Lady Gilbert said, with a 
playful smile, *' Will yon scold us if we de- 
prive you of Mr. Trevere's society for an hour 
or two this morning? he is anxious to see the 
hounds, and I am sure that Sir John will feel the 
greatest pleasure in accompanying him to the 
kennel." 

** Very good," said the major; and as neither 
Anne, Flora, nor Lionel, wanted him with them 
particularly, they left him under Lady Gilbert's 
wing. 

« 

Sir John — proud of his hounds, and at all 
times most happy to show them — prepared at 
once to accompany Richard, and when Lady 
Gilbert had extorted from him a promise that he 
would stop and have lunch with them on his 
return, she saw them off, and then ran up to 
Helen. 

" Well, dear," she cried, " I have ascertained 
from Anne all about it. Why they have been 
engaged only a few hours !" 

*' Only a few hours!" exclaimed Helen. 

** When I inquired of Anne if they had been 
engaged long, her reply was, * Ob, but a very 
few days; I may say, but a very few hours:' 
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which is all in your favour, my dear, for matches 
impetuously made are of course the more easily 
broken off. But this is not all: if nothing 
should happen, their marriage is not to take 
place for twelve months! This is one of the 
major's stipulations; so you see there is plenty 
of time to act. And now, my dear, I want in 
the first place to learn the real object of Mr. 
Trevere's visit : I want to ascertain not only 
whether Flora ever gave him the slightest en- 
couragement, but whether he came down here 
with the view of absolutely proposing or not." 
. ^^Yes, mamma; but how is all this to be 
ascertained?" 

" Leave that to me. He's gone to the kennel. 
He'll stop and have lunch with us on his return. 
I have arranged all that, and 111 manage the 
rest." 

" And am I to remain moping here?'' 

" Well," replied Lady Gilbert, with some hesi- 
tation, " I'll leave that to you. Come down if 
you like ; but if you do come down, be cautious. 
Tou know how to act." 

She then proceeded to explain that Anne's 
marriage had been fixed to take place on the 
following Monday week, and having again and 

m2 
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again enjoined Helen to be cautious, she left to 
give some necessary instructions to the servants. 

And now what were the true feelings of Helen 
towards Percy? Did she love him? No: she 
did not. She admired him ; she believed that 
she could rule him, and had fromi the first ^^ made 
up her mind" to have him ; but to say that she 
really and truly loved him, were to say that 
which is not particularly true. Lady Gilbert 
had no idea that Helen loved him, nor did she 
deem it necessary for her to love him. She was a 
woman of the world, — a " prudent" woman, — she 
felt that it would be an advantageous match, 
the consummation of which was really all that 
was required. 

On. his return from the kennel, Richard 
expressed in glowing terms his admiration of all 
that he had seen ; and when Helen, who endea- 
voured to look as quiet and as interesting as 
possible, made her appearance, they sat down to 
lunch. 

The intelligence of the hounds was now 
Bichard's grand theme. He wanted to know 
precisely how they were trained : he wanted to 
know all about them ; but he most particularly 
wanted to know what philosopher could, in the 
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face of those hounds, presume to draw .the .line 
between instinct and reason, seeing that if reason 
were ^^ educated instinct," he would find instinct 
educated there to perfection. 

Sir John had no . personal knowledge of any 
philosopher of this stamp certainly ; but he ven- 
tured to suggest that even such a philosopher 
might be discovered — alive. 

On this subject Lady Gilbert said v nothing : 
nor did Helen presume to draw the line which 
was held to be so perfectly invisible ; they were 
comparatively silent until Sir John left the room, 
when they made up their minds to turn Sichard 
" inside out." 

. " When do you think of returning to . London ?*' 
inquired Lady Gilbert, with one of her most fas- 
cinating smiles. 

" Upon my word, I , scarcely know," replied 
Sichard. "J shall remain, I have no doubt, 
a week or ten days longer." 

" A week or ten days ! What, leave in the 
very midst of the festivities!" 

"The festivities?" 

"Are you^ not aware that on Monday week 
Anne EflSngham is to be married ?" 

" I have heard that she was about to be 
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married ; but I was not aware that the marriage 
would take place bo soon/' 

^^ Oh ! the day has been fixed. You must not 
think of leaving until the event has been duly 
celebrated. But yon know all about it," she 
added, playfully. '^ Now confess — do you 
not?" 

^^ All that I have previously heard has been 
that Miss Effingham was about to be married 
shortly." 

^^ And shortly after that I presume we shall 
lose another elegant young friend-— I mean Flora 
Delisle.^ 

"Indeed!" 

" Oh ! what sly creatures yon gentlemen are. 
Tou say, ^Indeed!' as if you were really un^ 
conscious of the fact, wheii you know that you 
are about to deprive us of her." 

" Upon my word I do not pretend to luive any 
such knowledge !" 

" Of course you do not pretend to have any 
such knowledge. Tou gentlemen very seldom 
pretend to know anything until it becomes 
patent to all the world. My love," she added, 
playfully, turning to Helen, " when you are en* 
gaged, if you do not yourself reveal the secret 
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you need not be very appreheiisive of its 1)eing 
prematurely disclosed." 

^^ Bat/' said Siehard, who qnite enjoyed this 
apparent misconoq^tion, ^^ Flora Delisle ik not 
engaged to me !" 

"Fie! Mr. Trevere-" 

" She is not, upon my honour." 

" Is it possible ! Dear me, how some peopk 
will talk ! Of course what I say to you, I say in 
strict confidence-*-that is, as a matter of course, 
understood — ^but I really hare been led to ixxmr 
gine that you were about to deprive us of Flora." 

"Klam," returned Bichard, with a smile^ 
" I can only say that at present we have made 
but little progress/' 

" Well, it certainly was my impression that 
you had come down expressly in order to 
pitopose," 

" But are you not aware that if I had done ao 
it would have been perfectly useless, seeing tiiat 
^he is already engaged to Mr. Effingham?" 

" If she i^ engaged to him, the engagement 
must have been very recently stored into. 
Perhaps the little flirtation you witnessed last 
evening at the theatre may have induced you to 
think so." 
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^^Dh! no: they are almost constantly to- 
gether." 

"Well, now you do amaze me. Upon my 
word I conceived that you were the happy man; 
and I must think still that you do not regard 
her altogether with indifference !" 

^^ Nay^ mamma/' interposed Helen, "that 
really is not fair." 

. " I merely state my impression, child ! Mr. 
.Trevere will not, I am sure, mind me ! He will 
not feel offended at anything / say 1" 
'' , "I appreciate your politeness too highly," 
said Bichard; who really began to believe that 
iihe object of Lady Gilbert was to induce him to 
propose at once for Helen, and as he then held 
his chance of securing Flora to be hopeless, he 
thought that Helen, who was equally elegant, 
would answer his purpose as well — " if Sir John 
and the major were equally rich." 

*f Well," pursued Lady Gilbert, as Helen, who 
appeared to read Richard's thoughts, retired, 
" you certainly have surprised me ; but whether 
Mr. Effingham will ever be united to Flora De- 
lisle, time will show. " 

" She is a verjjine girl," said Richard, cau- 
tiously ; " but she is not the most elegant or the 
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most amiable girl irhom I have seen^ in this part 
of the country." 

■ " Indeed ! why where have you seen one more 
elegant?" 

"Here! here in this very room." 

*' You surely do not mean my Helen !" 
. "J do." 

" She would feel highly flattered if she were 
present to hear you say so." 

" Then she must be entirely unconscious of 
that which is known and which must be acknow- 
ledged by all who have seen her." 

"Upon my word you are very compli- 
mentary." 

" You said, Lady Gilbert, that I had amazed 
you. You certainly amazed me when you inti- 
mated that your beautiful daughter was not 
really engaged. What the men in this part of 
the country have been thinking of, or what taste 
they have, I can't imagine. If I were suffi- 
ciently presumptuous," he added deliberately, " I 
should at least solicit permission to explain to 
her the nature of those feelings which her beauty 
has inspired." 

" The presumption involved in the pursuit of 
such a course would not be, in my judgment. 
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conspicuous. We shall, howeyer, be at all timea 
most happy to see you. But," she added, ^ not 
a word that has passed between us must, on any 
account, be repeated elsewhere.'' 

Sichard assured her that erery word tiiat had 
passed should be held sacred; and when his horse 
had been ordered he left the Hall, resolved, firmly 
lesolvedi on proposing for Helen, if he found 
that there were not too many Gilberts at schod. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

BICHARD'S DEGLASATIO!^ to HELEN. 

The preparations for the marriage of Lionel and 
Anne commenced with the commencement of the 
ensuing week, and the milliners, tailors, and 
jewellers were in great request, not only by the 
high contracting parties, but by the whole of the 
neighbouring families, to whom special invita- 
tions had been sent, and who, knowing Percy's 
spirit and liberality, felt Hure that tiie celebration 
of the event would be brilliant. 

A f^U to be enjoyed at once by the rich and 
the poor was Percy's aim, and as he naturally 
held the major's judgment and Flora's refined 
taste to be essential to its perfect achievement, 
their services were in limine secured. They re- 
solved themselves into a "commission" — they 
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were, in a word, the triumviri firom whom ii 
all the decrees. 

Having, however, had but little practical ex- 
perience in '^ getting up" rural festivals, they 
were compelled to appeal to higher authorities, 
and as Percy conceived Harry to be the highest 
in the establisment he had him before the Board. 

" Harry," said he, " did you ever see an ox 
roasted whole?" 

" No, sir," replied Harry, promptly. " I have 
heard of such things being done." 

" Do you know any one who will undertake to 
do it?" 

'^ Can't say I do, sir ; but if there's one handy 
I'll ferret him out." 

'* Do so. We have much more to say to you, 
but do this first. Make inquiries, and if you 
meet with such a person, bring him here." 

Harry bowed and returned to the harness- 
room, in which his friend Fred, who had come 
with the major, was regaling himself with bread 
and cheese, and strong beer. 

*'Fred," said he, "how do you cook a bul- 
lock?" 

**Cook a bullock?" returned Fred, thought- 
fully, "cook a bullock? Can't say exact; but 
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ve can get it out of Fox's Book of Martyrs; we 
can see how they used to cook the heretics." 

" But bullocks are not heretics !" 

" They're just as good to work ! What'U cook 
one, '11 cook another ! We can see how they used 
to cook 'em there. But why do you ask?" 

" Master wants to know. He wants I s'pose- 
to have one cooked for the wedding." 

*^ Well, it is to be done ; but I don't know 
exact how to do it. A bullock weighing eighty 
or ninety stone, long weight, is rather a heavy 
piece of machinery to handle. If you make a 
fire under it, you smoke it and spile it : if you 
make a fire round it, you can't get in to baste it. 
And then you can't get no spit on earth to bear it^ 
nor any jack in the universe big enough to turn it. 
I don't see how it can be done — not to be fit ta 
eat — ^but I know a man which does know, if any* 
body knows." 

" That's the very man I want, then. Who- 
is he?" 

" Bead, the builder." 

" Bead, the builder ! What does a builder 
know about cooking a bullock?" 

" He knows how to do every mortal thing upon 
earth. Nothing comes amiss to him. If there's 
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anything imposfflUe to be done, liell down with 
the imposaibilitj and cart away the rabbish. 
Only ten him what yon want, and he'll see it in a 
second. If there's any thing to be done which 
nobody can do, you'ye only got to give him the 
Job. He never sees fear: he was bom without 
it. He'll undertake anything and do it. I've 
seen him walk a three-inch rafter pretty well a 
hundred feet high. K he falls, he fieJIs right — 
he's safe to fall right. If you £uicy he's smashed 
all to pieces one moment, he'll get up and burst 
out laughing the next. Fve seen him travel on 
his back without touching the ground with 
-either his hands or his feet. I've seen him at 
the top of a tall chimney kick the ladder away, 
^nd cut down inside like a shot. He's a wonder. 
Nothing is either too high or too low, or too 
light or too heavy for him. He'll be down at 
the bottom of the river to-day, and a mile or 
two up in the air to-morrow." 

" But," said Harry, " he may do all these 
things without knowing how to roast a bullock 
whole." 

"I tell you he's a universal genius. He'll 
let nothing get over him. If you want any 
mortal thing done upon earth, all you've got to 
do is to go to him." 
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*^ WeU," said Harry, " then TU go. I won- 
der whether you can go with me. Shall I ask?' 

'^ Do," replied Fred. And Harry went round, 
and having obtained permission for Fred to ac- 
company him, they mounted their horses and 
started. 

Bead, the builder, was a very small man ; but 
he had a large heart and a great flow of animal 
spirits. He appeared to have been somewhat 
knocked about in his time; but he was, as 
Fred had described him, a little wonder still — as 
active as a squirrel and as merry as a buck. He 
had a large family, and much on his mind ; but 
nature had endowed him with a playful disposi- 
tion, which smoothed the rough edges of life. 
Energy and enterprise had enabled him to 
^' work his way up," and notwithstanding he 
might have been somewhat more handsome, he 
was an especial favourite of the ladies, who held 
that no man in his profession would do anything 
^0 promptly or so effectually as ** Little Mr. 
Bead." " Little Mr. Bead " was, therefore, al- 
ways in request, when anything extraordinary 
was to be done ; they knew well that what they 
-couldn't think of, he could at once, and did ; and 
in their gentle judgment nothing cotdd be incor- 
rect if suggested by " Little Mr. Bead." 
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Having arrived at his establishment, Hai^j 
and Fred found him making vegetable gas, with 
his boots caked with clay, his clothes covered 
with dust and oil, and his face as black as that 
of any tinker. 

" That's him," said Fred, as they entered a 
workshop in which his " right hand" — ^his steam 
engine — was driving perpendicular saws, circular 
saws, horizontal saws, — saws, in fact, of every 
description, all over the premises — " That's 
him." 

Harry had just time to think that he hardly 
looked tidy enough for a cook, when Bead 
approached, and having some little knowledge of 
Fred, said, with all his characteristic vivacity, 
"How are you?" 

"Hearty!" replied Fred. "A friend of mine 
here wants to have a word with you." 

" All right : let's get out of the noise." 

"Mr. Bead," said Henry, having walked out 
with him, "can you cook a bullock?" 

"Cook a bullock!" echoed Bead, laughing 
merrily ; " forty !" 

" I mean whole ! " 

" Of course ! and forty at the fag end of that 
little lot ! I'd roast bullocks enough for a town — 
or a nation ! — done well and served up at one 
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time, with hot plates and all the gravy ! " And 
Bead laughed again with unexampled glee. 

<* Well if that's it," said Harry, "you're the 
very man we want ! " 

"Are you going to have a frolic?" 

" My young missis is going to he married." 

"Who is the lady?" 

" Miss Effingham." 

"Oh, at the Priory! Well Vll roast your 
bullocks." 

" When can you come and speak to master?" 

"When you like. If he^ll be at home this 
morning 111 be with him in an hour." 

" That'll do famous." 

" Very well ; I'll just scrape myself a little, 
and then I'll drive over. But come in and have 
a glass of something — ^come along." 

He led them into the house, and placed before 
them gin, rum, and brandy, and when he had 
made them laugh incessantly for nearly half an 
hour, they remounted their horses and left him 
to " scrape." 

" Well," said Fred, " what do you think of 
him?" 

" Think !" returned Harry, " he's a blazer ! — 

. VOL. I. N 
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that's what I think of him. I dare say now he 
makes a lot of money?' 

'^ No doubt. He ought to make a lot. He's 
always at it — always scheming. What a won- 
derful many ways men have of making money : 
and what a deal of ingenuity money draws out 
of men ! And yet they say money's the root of 
aUevil!" 

^^That depends upon the soil," returned 
Harry; "it depends upon where the root's 
planted. If it's in good soil it'll bring forth 
good fruit — if it's in bad soil the fruit '11 be 
bad. Money may be, in some hands, the root of 
all evil ; but it may be in others the root of all 
good. Look at the good my master does with 
his money ! Nobody knows how much good he 
does. Is any one in want? — ^no matter who — 
he goes and drives the wolf from the door. Is 
any one which used to be up, down ? — he'll go 
and set him on his legs again. It's in such 
hands as his that money ought to be placed. 
They which use it to grind and oppress the 
poor aint fit to live at all upon this blessed 
earth — they ought to be kicked clean out of 
creation." 

"I agree with you there," said Fred, — 
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*' certVy I do : still there's a great deal of harm 
done with money." 

" No doubt ; but what I stick up for is this : 
that there's also a great deal of good done with 
money. Look at all our great institutions — our 
churches — our hospitals — almshouses — schools ; 
look at all our asylums for the mad and the blind, 
and the deaf and the dumb, and the lame; 
wasn't money the root of 'em all? Could they 
ever have been founded without money ? No. 
So you see it's the character of them which have 
money that makes it work either for good or for 
evil." 

" Oh, I see," said Fred, — ** oh, I see clear what 
you mean; you mean if money does bring the 
worst passions out of some men, it bringd the 
best feelings out of others ; I see. But I say, 
though, when you come to look at it right, what 
a thing this money is ! I wonder why it was 
invented. It seems to me as if it had been 
thrown into the world expressly for the purpose of 
being scrambled for. And what is it but a 
scramble? aint we all a scrambling arter it? It's 
nothing but a scramble, and they which get the 
most treads upon them which get the least." 

" That's too often the case," observed Harry. 

n2 
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^^ But there is, for all that, a deal of goodness in 
the world." 

" Ton never was down/' rejoined Fred ; " a 
man's opinion of this world depends upon that. 
It's a test you may always go by ; when you hear 
men talk of the goodness of the world, you 
know they're up ; when you hear 'em talk of its 
badness, you know they're down. When they're 
up, they have the world's respect, but when 
they're down, it's more the 'tother. And when 
you come to look at these ups and downs, and 
know that this money's the cause of 'em all, it 
seems rum that money was ever invented." 

"I wonder," said Harry, "what ever we should 
do in this blessed world without it. As it is 
we're of no use without it, we know ; but if 
there was no such thing as money — if there 
never was any such thing upon earth, I wonder 
how we should all get along. We often hear 
people say, they wish there was no money ; but if 
they had their wish — if there was none at all — 
which way should we go to work, how should we 
manage, and what sort of swells should we be ?" 

This opened a wide field for speculation — a 
field over which their imagination ran, and con- 
tinued to run, in the wildest manner, until they 
had reached the Priory. 
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Mr. Bead was then a very short distance be- 
hind them; it had, indeed, scarcely been an-, 
nounced that he would be there within an hour, 
when he arrived, and on being ushered into the 
presence of the ^* Board," it was soon found that 
he was " the man." 

" I see, sir — exactly — I see what you mean," 
said he, when Percy had briefly explained what 
he wanted ; " I have had some experience in these 
matters, and if you will leave it to me it shall be 
done." 

He then went to look over the grounds with 
Percy, and when he had offered a variety of sugn 
gestions having reference to banners, arches, 
tents, and marquees, the lawn before the house 
and the paddock at the back were placed entirely 
at his disposal. 

Meanwhile, Anne and Lionel were almost con- 
stantly together ; they were allowed to have no 
voice whatever in these arrangements, nor did 
they particularly wish to interfere; they were 
perfectly happy in each others society; while 
Kichard, having discovered not only that Helen 
had property of her own, but that she had no 
brother, and only two sisters — ^pursued the coursQ 
which he thought best calculated to enable him 
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to accomplish the object he then had in view. 
He had, however, up to this time, made bnt 
little progress. He had called at the Hall twice 
since the day on which he had spoken with so 
much eloquence in Helen's praise ; but Lady Gil* 
bert had given him no opportunity of proving 
how "presumptuous" it was possible for him 
to be. She knew that Helen's first object was 
to discover his weak points, with the view of 
making him eventually "useful," and as she 
conceived that that discovery could be made 
with far greater facility in her presence she 
never left them together for a moment. 

On his calling, however, for the third time, 
towards the latter part of the week. Lady Gilbert, 
at Helen's suggestion, withdrew, when £ichard, 
who felt anxious to come to the point, resolved 
at once on making the most of his time. 

^^Miss Gilbert," said he, assuming an ex- 
pression of tenderness, " I am not happy ; al- 
though in your presence, I am not happy ; but it 
is in your power to make me so." 

"Indeed !" exclaimed Helen, with finely arched 
brows; "why, how is it possible for tti^ to make 
you happy?" 

" Y6u have the power, and you alone!" replied 
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Richard, emphatically. "When first I heheld 
you, your elegance and heauty inspired me with 
rapture; but having had the high privilege of 
conversing "wiOi you, I feel enchanted." 

" I of course," said Helen, " highly appreciate 
the compliment ; but is it fair to declare this to 
me, while Flora Delisle, if engaged, is un* 
married?" 

" Fair ! Flora Delisle ! What is Flora Delisle 
to him by whom you are adored ?" 

" Have you not admitted that you came down 
expressly in order to propose for her ?" 

"I may have done so, and I now 'more 
distinctly admit that, having heard so much of 
her spirit and beauty, I did come down almost 
expressly for that purpose ; but having seen you^ 
what was Flora to me ?" 

*' Having had but little experience, I cannot 
pretend to understand the power of love, but I 
thought that love was far too pure to be thus 
easily transferred." 

"What transfer has been made? I never 
told Flora that I loved her." 
• "But you do love her! or, if not — ^she is a 
fine, high-spirited, merry-hearted girl — you could 
love her!" ^ 
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" After having seen you?' 

^^Asramiiig that 70a had not seen me — it is 
of coarse ridiculous for me to imagine that I am 
in any sense superior to Flora, who is an amiable 
girl, and exceedingly elegant ; — ^bat assuming that 
yon had not seen me, watdd you or would yoa 
not have proposed for her in the event of her 
being disengaged? Now, tell me candidly • Let us 
understand each other well, I'll hear nothing 
in disparagement of Flora, whom I know to 
possess an affectionate heart, while her grace and 
beauty all must admire ; I ask you simply whe^ 
ther, had she been disengaged, you would not 
have proposed for her?" 

^^ I might, had I not seen you; in that case 
I certainly might; but having not. only seen 
you- '' 

" Pardon me," interrupted Helen, ^^ you have 
already answered my question. Tou might. 
Very good. Now that I have the power, as you 
say, to make you happy. Til not dispute : I be- 
lieve that I have the power to make you happy 
—with Flora." 

" With Flora ! — ^when your incomparable love- 
liness ^" 

'^ Pardon me, again. I am in no respect 
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superior to her: I'll not acknowledge for one 
moment that I possess more beauty, more spirit, 
more affection, or more grace ; but if I did, and 
could believe that you really ^ adored' me, your 
pursuit of me would be entirely vain — ^the achieve- 
ment of your object completely hopeless." 

"I understood Lady Gilbert that you were 
disengaged !" 

" So I am. But do not mistake me. Pride 
has not prompted me to say what I have said : 
my object is not to humiliate you, or to cause 
you to imagine that I should not consider an 
alliance with you to be, in a worldly sense, 
eligible; nor do I reject, by anticipation, the 
offer which I presume you were about to make, 
because I do not admire you ; on the contrary, 
I entertain a high respect for you as a man, and 
would aid you by all the means at my command. 
I simply wish to establish a perfect understand- 
ing between us— an understanding which may 
eventually be the means of securing your happi- 
ness with Flora." 

^^ But how is this possible, seeing that she is 
engaged to Mr. Effingham ?" 

^' Are aU engagements kept? Are such en-t 
gagements never broken off?" 
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" But they appear to be so ardently enamoured 
of each other." 

'' Does not hot water exposed to the frost con- 
geal sooner than that which is already cold?' 

'^ But is this an analogous case?" 

"If I be not deceived, you will find it to be 
so strictly. Ton love Flora : you at least love 
her as much as the majority of men love those 
whom they are anxious to marry, and would 
love her more. Now, be discreet; and have 
patience. She is not yet lost. Percy Effingham 
is not the man for her. He is by no means the 
man whom / should like her to have. Ton are 
the man to make a brilliant and warm-hearted 
girl like Flora happy. I should rejoice — ^most 
sincerely rejoice — ^to see her have such a man. 
And why need you despair ? Is a match which 
has been so impetuously made at all likely to be 
lasting ? Think nothing of me ! I have, in the 
most friendly spirit, and with the most perfect 
candour, assured you that I will never consent 
to receive your addresses, or those of any man 
who, to my knowledge, ever even thought of pro- 
posing to another : therefore, think no more of 
me. Think of her, and her alone. All that I 
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can do to promote your views shall be done, and 
your success shall be deemed my reward. 

" How am I to proceed?" 

" With the utmost caution. Take no steps at 
present. Do not appear as if you contemplated 
anything of the kind. Have patience. Wait 
until after Anne Effingham's marriage, and then 
we'll see what can be done." 

*' I'll be guided by you : like a child I'll be 
guided by you : for since you have been so in- 
genuous with me, I will, with equal candour, 
admit that you are the only one on earth who 
could reconcile me to the loss of her." 

^' I acknowledge your candour, and the com- 
pliment involved. Let this marriage take place, 
and our conference shall be renewed." 

Again and again, Eichard warmly expressed 
his admiration of her spirit, his high appreciation 
of her friendship, and his most perfect confidence 
in her judgment ; and when she had enjoined pro- 
found silence on the subject, he bade her adieu^ 
and left the Hall. 
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CHAPTER IX. 



THE MASRU6E OF LIONEL AND ANNE. 

The interest attached to a wedding-^lay is imi- 
versally developed. It pervades all classes, and 
of every class every individual, from the cook 
who rushes out to have ^^a peep at the appy 
veddiners," to the countess who goes to be '^ lost 
in admiration of the brilliant trousseau of the 
fair fiancie.^ 

It is not, however, the mystic union of hearts 
that can fairly be said to be the sole cause of 
this. There are other deep mysteries involved. 
It is indeed a mysterious day altogether ; a day, 
however brightly the sun may shine, enve- 
loped in a series of charming enigmas which 
nothing but experience can solve. 
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It cannot, therefore, be reasonably expected 
that this was an exception to the rule thus 
profoundly laid down; still, as it is possible 
for such an expectation to have been raised, 
it will be quite correct to state at once that 
it was not. Even Percy's affectionate aunt 
Bachel, and Lionel's warm-hearted uncle Eugene 
— ^who arrived on the preceding Saturday — 
looked mysterious, and that not only at the 
young people around, but absolutely at each 
other! — which was very remarkable, although 
the cause of this may and will be explained 
anon. 

Mr. Bead, the comptroller of the out-door de- 
partment — the ingenious little Mr^ Bead, as Flora 
called him — ^was up that morning with the lark. 
The whole of his preliminary arrangements had 
been made, and he was quit^ prepared to go 
through the duties of the day. He was on the 
ground before six o'clock with his men, and, 
according to his instructions, the band aiTived at 
seven. 

" Now," said he, having duly ascertained in 
which chamber Anne had slept^ " we can have, 
you know, some rattling music by-and-bye, but 
I want yoii now to play a few soft and silvery 
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tunes here, under the bride's window — something 
sweet, you know, and soothing — ^the swelling 
strains of love ; — ^you understand ?" 

" Oh, quite," replied the leader, " in the 
* Sweet Cecilia's Dream' style." 

" Exactly. I can't say that I know it; but 
the name sounds gentle. Go soft." 

The leader got his men together and began, 
and Mr. Bead was quite pleased with the 
effect produced; it was smooth and sentimental, 
he said, to the ear, and told the telling tale 
to the heart. 

" Now then," said he, when they had been 
playing for some time, " go round and give the 
bridegroom a turn." 

"Something dashing? — full of spirit and fire?" 

" No, soft — quite soft — nothing like beginning 
soft. We'll fill him full of spirit and fire by- 
and-bye." 

" Do we go to church with them ?" inquired 
the leader. 

" No, it wont do to interfere there. They go 
to church quiet and calm ; and when they come 
out a solemn sort of feeling creeps over 'em 
which mustn't be upset at once. There are 
feelings, you know, which we sometimes enjoy 
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i¥ithout laughing — we don't always when we're 
happy feel fit to jump out of our skins ! No : 
we'll not interfere with 'em there. The children 
will be there with all the flowers they can pick 
up at this early part of the season ; but we'll re- 
main here, and when they return, then we'll give 
'em a rattling reception." 

" You're right," said the leader, ^* quite 
right." And as the band began to play beneath 
Lionel's window, Bead went to see after his ox. 

About nine o'clock the carriages began to ar- 
rive. Ten was the hour appointed for the per- 
formance of the ceremony, and just before the 
stable clock struck, the party proceeded to church. 

On their arrival they were received by their 
venerable minister, who greeted them all with 
affectionate warmth; but Anne, whose gentle 
spirit he had always admired, commanded his 
especial attention. It was remarked that Anne 
never before looked so lovely ; she had six brides- 
maids—beautiful girls, among whom were Flora 
and Helen — but in the judgment of all around, 
not one of them looked so charming. 

Having repaired to the altar, the ceremony 
cpmmenced, and was never more impressively 
performed. Percy gave his sister away, and as 
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he did so, tears sprang into his eyes, which he 
tried, bnt in vain, to conceal. Anne was wonder- 
fully firm, and so was Lionel, whose fine, exr 
pressive features and manly form were much ad- 
mired ; she was firm in the possession of a pure 
and trusting heart, while he was sustained by 
truth and honour. Aunt Rachel wept abun- 
dantly. Three years only had elapsed since she 
lost him with whom she had been through the 
same ceremony, and as she tremulously hung 
upon the arm of Lionel's kind-hearted uncle 
Eugene, reflection, with its thousand shades of 
love and hope and joy, unnerved her. 

The ceremony ended, they returned to the 
vestry, and when the register had been duly 
signed, they, accompanied by the minister, pre- 
pared to leave the church. 

Nestling to the side of him in whose heart her 
spirit dwelt, the bride, on reaching the porch^ 
was amazed to find the path, which had been 
covered with violets, snowdrops and primroses^ 
completely lined with children connected with 
the schools to which she had been a munifi- 
cent benefactress. As she approached with a 
smile they began to sing a hymn which had been 
composed expressly for the occasion, and of which 
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the effect was thrilling. Their voices sounded 
to her like the voices of angels invoking the 
Most High to shower blessings upon her. She 
stopped' and wept, and prayed with them— in 
silence, but with a fervent heart — until she be- 
came so deeply affected that Lionel tenderly led 
her to the carriage. 

The ringers, who had had their instructions 
to wait, now sent forth a spirited peal, and as 
carriage after carriage drew up, Lionel, with af- 
fectionate solicitude, strove to reanimate her 
whom he loved more and more. Gradually, and 
with looks which proclaimed her whole soul's 
appreciation of his tender anxiety, she became 
again calm ; but they had no sooner reached the 
" grand arch" at the priory, upon which was 
emblazoned, within wreaths of flowers — 



HEALTH TO THE BRIDE AND 

THE BRIDEGROOM, 

GOD BLESS THEM! 



than the carriage was stopped by the peasantry 
assembled, and Bead — ^having pointed to the 
VOL. I. 
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inscription, and read it triumphantly — ^led three 
enthusiastic cheers, while the band played with 
infinite fire upon the lawn. 

Bat three cheers ! Three cheers on %uch an 
occasion ! They gave at least thirty times three ! 
The cheering never ceased until all had alighted, 
when the people, whose spirits were high as their 
hopes, left the lawn for the paddock, preceded by 
the band- 
Having retired, on entering the house, with 
the bridesmaids, Anne soon recovered her 
spirits, and when she felt sufficiently calm to 
reappear, the party sat down to a d^ettner. 
The major, Sir John, and uncle Eugene, then 
came out in full force: they combined to in- 
spire the whole party with mirth, and did, to 
a certain extent, succeed: but there are feel- 
ings which, although concealed, cannot be sub- 
dued. Neither Percy, nor Anne, nor Aunt 
Bachel was gay, for while Percy and Anne, 
who had ever loved each other fondly, felt, as 
the time approached, the more unwilling to 
part, Aunt Rachel's ** recollections" became the 
more vivid the more she was rallied by Uncle 
Eugene. 

^ The d^eHner, however, passed off with much 
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Bpirit, and the major — embracing the first oppor<- 
tanity—- proposed the Health of the Bride and 
Bridegroom with admirable tact, 
. As Lionel rose to return thanks, the cheering 
and waving of handkerchiefs were enthusiastic : 
some time elapsed before he was permitted to 
proceed; but when the display of enthusiasm 
had somewhat subsided, he spoke with some 
emotion, as follows : — 

^'I am, to the great majority of you, un- 
known. My warm-hearted, noble old uncle 
knows me ; that prince of friends and brothers, 
Percy Effingham, knows me; and the queen of 
my heart knows me; but even they do not 
know the depth and strength of those feelings 
with which I hare been this day inspired. I 
will not — ^I cannot — regard the compliment you 
have paid us as a matter of mere form : I believe 
that the wish involved sprang from your hearts; 
I believe that when we leave here your hearts will 
still be with us. [Cheering and toaving of hand- 
ierchiefs renewed.] I would," he continued with 
much feeling, ^^ say something on this occasion of 
Percy : I would portray his true character with 
all the skill at my command; but to do so here 
were to ^gild refined gold, to paint the lily, 

02 
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and add perfume to the violet.' Tou know 
him too well to render it necessary. You 
know his noble nature, his unbounded gene- 
rosity, his truth, spifit, manliness, aflfection, 
and honour! — You all know him and admire 
him, and will with me say from your hearts — ^ 
God bless him!" 

This brief address — delivered as it was with 
great point — touched them all ; but upon Anne 
the effect was electric t Percy, however, by 
reminding his gentle sister that although she 
was about to leave him she would not. be lost tc^ 
him, succeeded in partially subduing her feelings, 
and shortly afterwards she and the bridesmaids^ 
withdrew. 

As Uncle Eugene — who had come direct from 
Lionel's house in Cambridgeshire, where the 
honeymoon was to be spent — had, among other 
arrangements for the reception of the bride and 
bridegroom, ordered their dinner to be ready at 
five, one . o'clock was the time appointed for 
their departure ; and as Anne was at that time 
ready to start, Lionel rose to bid adieu to his 
friends, while Percy took leave of his sister in 
private, where, by struggling to dispel even the 
semblance of sadness, and affecting to repudiate 
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«very feeling of rejgret, he succeeded in* rendering 
the word '^ farewell" less teaching than might 
have been expected. 

• The carriage now drew up to the door ; and 
when Harry had given the signal which Bead 
had instructed him to give, the whole of the 
peasantry left the paddock, and were stationed 
by Bead round the lawn, where they, waited in a 
state of almost breathless anxiety to c&tch one 
more glimpse of the bride, until she came forth 
— evideAtly much affected — Cleaning upon the 
arm of her kind-hearted brother. ' ' 

f " Three cheers," shouted Bead, " for the beau- 
tiful bride !" And three tremendous cheers were 
given. 

* " Three cheers for the bride and the bride- 
groom together!" he added, as Lionel' entered 
the carriage ; and three-or rather three times 
three—cheers were given and prolonged until 
the carriage had passed the gate. 

, " Three cheers for Mr. EflSngham," cried 
Bead, as Percy was looking anxiously, ' through 
his tears, after the carriage, as it dashed along 
the road; and the people responded with un- 
diminished zeall 
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Percy looked round and bowed while the 
people were cheering^ and then with an almort 
hursting heart entered the hooae. 

Two o'clock had been named for the peasantry 
to dine; and as that particular section of the 
peasantry of England — being fnll of health-^-had 
appetites, they really didn^t care how soon two 
o'clock came. 

^^ Don't let 'em have any more beer before 
dinner," said Bead, as the time drew near ; ^ if 
you do, if 11 take 'em off tibeir stomachs." 

"Very well," cried Harry, who was Bead's 
right-hand man. '^ But don't you think," he 
added, ^^the bullock's had enough of it?" 

" Pretty nearly," replied Bead, " another tea 
minutes will do it to, a shade. Suppose you go 
and tell 'em in the house: I want 'em to see it 
served up." 

^ So do I," xetumed Harry. " Don't touch 
it till they come.'* 

Whereupon, Harry ran up to the house, 
and having sent a message to Percy by H^ 
butler, he had the honour of Imng ordered into 
the room* 

" The bullock's nearly done, sir," he whispered, 
having approached Percy's chair; "and Mr* 
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Bead thinks, and I think too, sir, that you 
and the ladies would all like to see it sirred 
up." 

" How does it look?' inquired Percy. 

*' Beautiful r 

"Not smoked at aUr 

" Smoked, sir? It's elegant! The ladies are 
sure to fall in love with it : they'll all want a bit 
when they see it." 

Percy smiled, and rose to address his friends. 

"Ladies and gentlemen," said he; "as it 
appears to be Harry's unbiassed opinion that the 
ox which is now being roasted looks elegant; 
that you will all be delighted to see it served up ; 
and that you, ladies, especially, will fall in love 
with it, and want a bit of it when you see it; I 
move tliat we repair to the exhibition, in order 
that the soundness of Harry's judgment may be 
tested." 

This motion created considerable mirth; and 
as Harry, who, as he subsequently said, did not 
expect that his master would have " lugged him 
into it," stood, and looked round with a singulari^ 
comic expression of embarrassment; the ladie» 
rose, and expressed themselves perfectly willing 
to be at once led into temptation. 
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^^ Tell Bead ve are coming/' said Percy ; and 
Harry, being glad to escape, darted £rom the 
room. 

There irere, however considerable donbts as to 
whether the ladies would be able to '^ stand it." 
One of the gentlemen ' had seen an ox which 
looked, when done, like burnt cork ; another had 
seen one which had thQ appeiEatmce of an immense 
greasy cinder; while a third recommended the 
ladies, strongly, to take their scent bottles with 
them— 'because, he had seen one of which the 
odour was anything but fragi'ant : Mora, however, 
greatly diminished their apprehensions by de* 
claring^ that Mr. Bead — ^by far the most ingeni- 
01^ little man she ever knew — ^had not only pro* 
mised that the taste and the smell should be 
delicious, but had absolutely staked his reputa- 
tion upon the result. 

They therefore paired off, and proceeded to the 
paddock, which had an exceedingly beautiful 
effect, being studded Vith wonderful ribands 
and shawls, and bright rosy faces and tents and 
marquees ; while flags were flying in all directions, 
and the band was playing with unrivalled force. ) 

As they entered the paddock, declaring to each 
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other that they were nevler at a f6te champHre of 
which the cowp-dJosil was more enchanting, Mr. 
JBead, who wore a rosette on his breast pretty 
nearly as large as his head, approached; and 
having spoken to Percy led the way to the booth 
in which the ox was being roasted. Here they 
Ibund thait he had built a semicircular fire-place, 
before which the ox, duly trussed, was slowly 
turning, and as it smelt very well, and looked 
beautifully brown, they became really curious 
to know all about its suspension, 
r "Mr, Bead will explain," observed Percy; 
and Mr. Bead on being appealed to,, said — " The 
arrangements are simple. It's all ABC. The 
bullock, which weighed over seventy stone,— long 
weight of course, fourteen pounds to the stone,— 
is suspended you see from that beam, which, 
with uprights and chains, and diagonal sup- 
porters, acts after the fashion of a crane. That 
wheel you see that works horizontally is turned 
by a boy outside, and as that turns, the bullock 
turns, and that's all that's in it.". 
: "Very ingenious, indeed!" they ej^claimed. 
" But is it not very nearly done?" 
" It's done, I think, now to a turn," replied 
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Bead; ^^Wll now, if you please, serve it 

Weill it was of course easy to say ^^serre it 
up," but how was it to be done? — upon what on 
earth was it to be " served?' — ^he surely had no 
dish large enough to hold it ! 

This was perfectly correct! He had no dish 
large enough to hold it. But a large leaden 
tank about two feet in depth had been lying fi»* 
some time in one of his yards, and this he had 
had polished up for the purpose, having fixed in 
two taps, with the laudable view of giving egress 
to the gravy. 

Having directed one of his workmen to bring 
in the truck, he and Harry spread a table-dolh 
upon it ; and when the tank, which was filled 
with hot water, had been emptied, they with 
the assistance of several men placed it upon tiie 
doth. He then, by virtue of pulling a cord, 
turned the crane, and the ox was suspended 
immediately over the tank, into which it was 
quietly lowered. There was no hitch, no hurry, 
no bustle 2 all was done with the utmost ease 
and coolness, and when the tackle had been 
removed, aJid the gravy had been added, Harry 
attached a pair of horses to the truck. 
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'^The signal/' said Bead, and the trumpet 
iras sounded, and when the people who had been 
ordered to follow in procession had rushed to the 
booth, the ox was drawn triumphantly twice 
round the paddock, preceded by the energetio 
band, playing ^^Oh, the Eoast Beef of Oli> 
England !" with unexampled force and effect. 

The ladies were not only highly amused, but 
amazed at the facility witiii which all had been 
done, and in order that Harry's judgment might 
not be impugned, they requested that one small 
joint might be kept hot expressly for them. 

Having halted before the long ^^dining saloon,'* 
— a ^4ean-to," which Bead had covered, lest the 
weather should prove unpropitious, — ^the people 
were directed to take their seats; when two 
scientific butchers, wearing white sleeves and 
aprons, and armed with a couple of knives 
and a saw, conunenced cutting up the ox into 
elegant joints, with wMch the larger dishes were 
rapidly supplied. 

The venerable minister then said grace, and 
the carvers at once went to work. All tiie 
ladies, all the gentlemen, and all their servants 
assisted,— the ladies attended more especially to 
the children, — and perhaps there never was so 
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much beef put out of the way at one time by tbe 
same number of persons before. It was so 
luscious ! And the gravy was " Oh ! so nice !" 
They were helped to large slices again and again^ 
until all appeared perfectly full, when the 
reverend gentleman with a benevolent smile, 
said — " My friends, I am happy to see you 
enjoy yourselves, but I do hope — you will 
pardon my anxiety — but I really do hope 
— that you have left a little room for the 
pudding." 

Pudding! was it possible! Pudding! The. 
very name of pudding — which they knew meant 
plum-pudding — gave them all a fresh appetite, 
and their clear, antibilious eyes sparkled like 
brilliants. 

Again the trumpet sounded, and they beheld 

Bead approaching, closely followed by two carts. 

, "Here comes Mr. Bead!" they exclaimed in 

a breath. " He's got 'em !— he's got 'em ! Here 

comes Mr. Bead !" 

; How the women and the children did lave that 
little man ! , Whenever he appeared they were 
sure to be delighted. He threw every other man 
into the shade. 
. He laughed as he approached, and had the 
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carts turned round, when from one of them 
three men drew forth such a pudding ! " Oh } 
oh !" they exclaimed, simultaneously, and the 
pudding, which measured nine feet' in circum- 
ference, was placed by the reverend gentle- 
man's side. It had been boiled in Percy's six- 
coomb brewing-copper, and, large as it was, 
remained firm and unbroken. But this was not 
the only pudding that made its appearance ; there 
were three, more! — smaller, it is true, but still of 
a very extraordinary size. The people clapped 
their hands for joy, and pronounced Bead to be 
a magician. 

But oh ! how some of them wished, to be sure, 
that they hadn't eaten quite so much beef! 
There was, however, no help for it then. All 
they had to do was to get down as much as they 
possibly could, and — they did so. 

The reverend gentleman then said grace, and 
when, at his request, the children had repeated 
the sweet hymn they sang in the morning, they 
all rose and left the table, exclaiming, ^^ Oh, dear ! 
what U dinner we've had, to be sure !" 
; The ladies, however, were too much delighted to 
leave the paddock ; they promenaded up and down^ 
with the glorious sun shining brightly upoo^ them, 
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until Bead directed their attention to a marquee, 
which he had boarded and carpeted expressly for 
them, and in which thej found looking-glasses, 
tables^ and chairs. 

The gentlemen very soon joined them, of course, 
and wine soon appeared upon the tables, when 
they sat and chatted gaily, and lauded to the skies 
^^ The amazing tact and talent of that little Mr. 
Bead." 

Presently they perceived the young people 
pairing off; it was clear that a country-dance 
had been proposed; and after a little playful 
whispering in the ear of Aunt Rachel, Uncle 
Eugene slily stole her away. 

No one there had the most remote idea of the 
meaning of this elopement; nor was any remark 
upon it made until the potent band struck up 
"Haste to the. wedding," when Flora saw the 
inerry old couple lead off. 

" Gracious me !" she exclaimed, " Mr. Effing* 
ham! look! Mr. Grange has just taken your 
aunt down the dance !" 

** What!" cried the rest of the ladies with a 
start. " Oh ! do let us go. It wiU be so delightful 
to see them change sides and poussette." 

They all rose and approached the band, and 
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there, indeed, Uncle Eugene and Aunt Eachel 
were dancing and laughing like children^ Thsy 
were not discon«5erted when they saw iimr Mends 
there. They enjoyed it the more, while they won 
all the hearts of the people around; they were so 
condescending — ^so playful, so kind. They had, 
however, commenced without the slightest idea 
of the almost interminable task they had under* 
taken, for numbers fell in when they saw who had 
led off. But they wouldn't give up. They went 

boldly to the bottom, and, having turned the last 

« 

couple, returned to their tent. 

They were very soon followed, of course, and 
they expected, very naturally, to be rallied, but 
they were too merry to care about that. " Ah !" 
said Aunt Baehel, as they approached; ^^you 
may laugh ! Poor people," she added, " I love 
to see them happy." 

"Well, aunt," said Percy, with a smile, 
" upon' my wx^rd you went down thei middle 
admirably!" ^ ^ '^^•' s vi, . 

"I have danced a little in my time!" said 
Aunt Sachel, " and I hope, my dear, to dance a 
little more !" 

"A Hide more," interposed Uncle Eugene; 
" why if we meet twenty years hence we'll have 
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a dance* I shall neyer desire to have a better 
partner. We can beat half the young ones now! 
and we'll at least try to beat them then." 

The ladies smiled, and Percy, who saw that 
Aunt fiachel was warm, sent for a shawl, which 
he put round her shoulders, and poured out a 
glass of champagne, which, after a deal of per- 
suasion, she drank, and Uncle Eugene drank 
another. 

The dancing, meanwhile, was kept up with 
great spirit, and while the indefatigable Bead 
was preparing to supply the old people with tea,^ 
the ladies, full of animation, retired with the view 
of arranging their dresses for dinner, 

The gentlemen remained in the snug marquee, 
smoking cigars, and enjoying the jokes which are 
on such occasions invariably current, until the 
butler announced that the dinner was ready, 
with a strikingly appropriate solemnity of ex- 
pression. 

Notwithstanding the servants had been "dread-- 
fully upset and put out of the way by that little 
Mr. Bead, who con-tiniwilly wanted this, that, 
and the other," an exceedingly elegant dinner 
had been provided ; but by far the most inter- 
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esting dish served up was a small but very 
beautiful baron of . beef, which ^' that little Mr. 
Bead" had kept hot for the ladies. This was, 
indeed, the very centre of attraction. They would 
taste it : oh ! they must taste it, if it were only to 
be able to say that they had partaken of an ox 
roasted whole. They did taste it, and nothing 
in their judgment could be more delicious : it 
formed, in fact, the foundation of a dinner which 
they all very highly enjoyed. 

It was now growing dark; and when Bead 
had, according to the instructions of Percy, 
distributed the remains of the ox and the 
pudding to the poor but grateful people, to 
take. to their homes, he caused a platform to 
be wheeled to the centre of the paddock, and 
with the assistance of a strange individual, 
began to arrange a variety of mysterious looking 
boxes which this individual brought down from 
London. 

The people had not the slightest idea of the 
meaning of these preparations, but they had seen 
enough of little Mr. Bead that day, to cause 
them all to feel ^^ sartin sure that he was up to 
sufTn extra to please 'em." They therefore 

VOL. I. p 
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watched him with intense anxiety, and when, in 
answer to questions touching the meaning of his 
moTements, he replied with a playful smile 
^^ youHl see 1" their expectations were absolutely 
illimitable. 

^^ Is it dark enough?'' inquired Mr. Bead of 
the stranger. 

" We'll make it dark enough," was the reply, 
" if you're ready." 

The trumpets sounded ; and the people were 
directed to keep outside the ropes; and whea 
Harry — who had been despatched to communi- 
cate with Percy — ^had announced that all in the 
house were ready to witness the exhibition. 
Bead fired off a cannon, and as the people, whom 
it startled a little, felt that something wonderful 
was about to take place, a brilliant light ap- 
peared, which, on being extinguished, left them 
all in a state of darkness. 

Whizz! went a rocket straight into the 
clouds, and the people — of whom the great 
majority had never seen anything like it before 
— were lost in amazement ! Where could it have 
gone to 1 The children clasped their hands and 
trembled — ^perhaps lest it should frighten the 
angels. 
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High up went another, which burst in the 
sky, when to them it appeared as if the stars 
of heaven were falling. A brilliant Catherine- 
wheel then revolved in all its glory, to inspire 
them with wonder and admiration. Then came 
the Eoman candles, shooting their blue, green, 
and red balls of fire in all directions: then a 
monster rocket, shot from a mortar, ascended ; 
then a grand flight of rockets illuminated the 
V world!" And thus for nearly an hour did that 
" dear Mr. Bead !" — they knew it was him : they 
saw him on the platform: — God bless him! — 
go on, until a device, more magnificent than all 
they had seen, resolved itself into a "Good 
Night," 

Before, however, they had turned to speak of 
the marvels they had witnessed, "that dear 
Mr. Bead" was amongst them again, and called 
upon them to give three parting cheery for 
Percy, which they gave with all their souls, and 
with all their strength ; and having, if possible, 
with increased enthusiasm, given three cheers 
for " that dear Mr. Bead," they left the grounds 
as the band played the National Anthem, 
inspired with gratitude and wonder ! 

p2 
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Thus the day, as far as they were concerned, 
terminated; but Percy and his friends made a 
night of it, for on the arrival of the quadrille 
band dancing commenced, and was kept up with 
spirit until the morning dawned. 
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CHAPTER X, 



TBUTH IN COABSE CLOTHES. 

"FvE been thinking," said Harry, when Fred 
called the next day, with Flora and the major — 
"Fve been thinking all the whole blessed 
morning how easily the poor are pleased — ^how 
little it takes to delight 'em." 

'* That's natural," observed Fred, thoughtfully ; 
" them which have least enjoy themselves most, 
and them which have most enjoy themselves 
least." 

' "But," said Harry, having looked at him ear- 
nestly for a moment, " do you mean to say that 
them's your sentiments !" 

" I do; and moreover than that, they are the 
sentiments of nature, which has ordered it so 
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that in matters of enjoyment the rich shouldn't 
have any pull." 

" But what do you mean?" demanded Harry, 
who didn't exactly understand it. 

^^ I mean that as far as enjoyment goes the 
poor are better off than the rich." 

" Can't see it" — said Harry — " can't anyhow 
see it." 

" When I say the poor, I mean the labouring 
poor, such as them which enjoyed themselves 
here yesterday." 

" Very good : I mean the same ; but I can't 
say I see that they have more enjoyments than 
the rich." 

"Who enjoys his bread like a labouring 
man? Who enjoys his beer like a labouring 
man? Who enjoys his rest like a labouring 
man?" 

" Perhaps no one. But then you know bread, 
beer^ and sleep, are not aU the enjoyment a man 
ought to have." 

"No; but they are the foundation of 'em all. 
If a man can eat, drink, and sleep well, he's all 
right." 

. "But these are the mere means of exist- 
ence.'^ 
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^^ What more do you reckon {Jl the luxuries 
of the rich ? The rich can but live." 

" But what a life it is compared with that of 
the poor." 

'^ There cert'ny is more excitement in it ; but it 
aint clear, nor was it ever clear, nor it isn't clear 
to me that it ever will be clear, that a life of 
excitement is so happy a life as a steady-going 
life of peace and quietness. Does a rich man 
enjoy his rattling fashionable life more than the 
poor man enjoys his quiet one? Does the one 
enjoy his brandy-and-water and cigar more than 
the other enjoys his beer and short pipe ? Isn't it 
in the very nature of all luxuries to wear them- 
selves regularly out? — ^if they're indulged in con- 
stantly, don't they soon cease to be reckoned luxu- 
ries ? If a man has meat once a week, don't he 
enjoy it more than if he had it two or three times 
a day ? It is then to him a luxury, indeed ; but 
is anything reckoned much of a luxury which w0 
can have just as often as we please? A life of 
luxury soon ceases to be reckoned a life of luxury ; 
but all theluxuries in life can't make a man happyj 
The real pleasure of what we call pleasure is in 
the chace of that pleasure : when we've got it, 
we think but little of it-*-it seems to us scarcely 
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worth having. I mean to say that dry bread is just 
as great a luxury to the poor man as a raspberry- 
tart is to a rich one ; and that a glass of good beer 
is enjoyed as much by the one as a glass of port, 
sherry, or champagne is by the other." 

" But," said Harry, who had listened with very 
great attention to all this, " you speak merely 
of eating and drinking. I believe that the poor 
enjoy their food more than the rich; but food 
isn't all that's required to make 'em comfortable ! 
A man is an animal of course ; but he isn't all 
animal. If he were, he who enjoyed his food 
most would be the most happy man; but he is 
not ; man has a heart, and a mind, and a soul ; 
he has hope, and ambition, and pride ; he isn't 
content to work throughout life for the mere 
purpose of eating and drinking ; he wants some- 
thing more; he wants other enjoyments, other 
comforts, and rewards ; and if he can't get 'em 
he isn't content, and if he is not content he can't 
be happy. And how can a man be content to- 
work from morning till night — year after year, 
from the first state of childhood to the last— for 
jiist enough to keep body and soul together, when 
he sees others near him surrounded with comforts 
which he feels that he ought, as a man, in some 
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slight degree to share. I don't mean to say that 
the peasantry are not patient ; but I do mean to 
say that they are not content, because they know- 
that they are kept down, degraded, and oppressed. 
Nor do I mean to say that the gentry oppress 
*em ; they who come between them and the 
gentry are the tyrants; they are the grinders, 
the graspers, the crushers ! — ^the farmers are 
the swells which keep 'em down; the farmers, 
which, whether the price of wheat's high or low, 
always keep 'em near starvation's point — the 
selfish, greedy, grumbling farmers, which are 
always croaking about the times; which are 
always going headlong to ruin ; which toill have a 
hundred per cent, profit upon their capital, and 
if they're not allowed to get it, why the church 
is against 'em, and the state is against 'em, and 
the landlords are against 'em, and the manufac- 
turers are against 'em, and the people are against 
'em ; and then, as if to keep company with all the 
rest of the world, they threaten to go against 
themselves, by starving the land, and throwing it 
out of cultivation. They are the men which grind 
down and trample upon the poor ; and then, be- 
cause they pay 'em a shilling or fourteen-pence 
a day for labouring as hard as they can from 
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moniing till night, they set themselves up as 
their only benefactors." 

" I agree," said Fred, " with all you say as 
far as it goes; but what I want to stick up for 
is, that the poor enjoy their food more than the 
rich enjoy theirs." 

^^ I don't dispute that : I don't mean to dis- 
pute it : the poor man may enjoy his hard crust 
more than the rich man enjoys his soft custard ; 
but in sticking up for this you also stick up for 
placing the poor on the same footing as cattle ! 
K you give a horse or an ox all he wants to 
eat and drink, he's content, but is a man content 
with this? No; nor ought he to be. He wants 
little comforts : he wants to make his little home 
happy; he wants to see his wife and children 
look as well and go as smart as his neighbour's 
wife and children ; he is not content to toil and 
sweat year after year, to be able to live upon the 
face of the blessed earth and nothing more I He 
struggles to get on: he struggles to put some- 
thing by for a rainy day : he struggles to bring 
his children up decently, he struggles to get 'em 
comfortably settled : he's not, as I before said, 
aU animal: nor ought he to be reckoned an 
animal merely ; and yet he is treated — ^you know 
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it as well as I do — as if he were an animal and 
nothing more. It isn't just, it isn't fair, it's 
nothing like just or fair for these greedy farmers 
to look upon their men as mere cattle sent 
upon the earth to toil for them — ^for food alone — 
while they enjoy all the luxuries of life. For 
what's a farmer's life but a life of luxury? 
Why even a few years ago, when, according to 
their own account, they were going to ruin at 
the rate of ten mile an hour faster than ever, 
they kept it up. They must pull in, they said : 
yes, but how do they *pull in?' Why they 
struck down the wages of their labourers. 
But how else did they *pull in?' Were they 
not continually sporting over the country— 
either hunting, coursing, shooting, fishing, crick- 
eting, or steeple-chasing? Is there any sport, 
from a horse-race to a raffle, at which they w^e 
not present? No, and go where you may, there 
you find them indulging in all the luxuries 
they can think of, while their labourers are, 
treated like slaves and made to struggle for food 
alone." 

« That's about it," said Fred, " and it can't 
be denied; but this don't at all upset my ar- 
gument, which is, that it's natural for a little 
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to please the poor, because they don't have too 
much pleasure." 

" It's true, they don't have too much pleasure ; 
nor should I ever wish 'em to have too much 
pleasure ; but don't you see a blessed lot of dif- 
ference between too much pleasure and none at 
all! Half that they have from year's end to 
year's end, besides the pleasure of eating and 
drinking, isn't much, but I should like to see 
'em have enough ! I should like to see 'em en- 
joy themselves like Christians — not like a parcel 
of hungry wolves. It's very true, what little they 
have they enjoy. But what does that amount 
to? Why it's like saying this — *If you want 
'em to enjoy their food, half starve 'em. Don't 
let 'em have any dinner, and then they'll be 
ready for supper. Don't let 'em have any meat 
all the week, and then they'll enjoy it on Sun- 
day. Let 'em go nearly naked to-day and 
they'll find out the warmth of their clothing 
.to-morrow. Pinch 'em, and then they'll be able 
to know what a blessing a fine sharp appetite is. 
Don't let 'em have a clean shirt for six months, 
and they'll then know the comfort of one when 
they get it. Let 'em stick in the stocks till 
they're pretty well stiff, and then they'll enjoy 
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the free use of their legs. That's what it amounts 
to ! But it isn't the way the poor ought to be 
served; they ought to be treated kindly, and 
enabled to have their little comforts. They 
want but little : a very little more than they 
have would do, and the grinders don't ought to 
keep that little from 'em. Let 'em be treated 
like men, not like brutes. Let 'em have enough 
and a little to spare. Cheer 'em up ! — give 'em 
prospects! What prospects have they now? 
They have but one, and that's the ^ House,' 
when they're wholly worn up. They're worse 
cared for than any other class of men going." 

" I believe that," said Fred. 

" Very well then. And yet you say that, as 
far as enjoyment goes, the poor are better oflf than 
the rich. Why, if that view were right — if the 
poorer we were the happier we were — we shouldn't 
care a button how poor we became. Instead of 
looking up, we should then look down, and, cast- 
ing aside all pride, spirit, and energy, sink into 
that * happy' state of mere animalism, grovelling, 
and grovelling, and grovelling on until we 
grovelled into the grave." 

" Ah ! but I didn't mean all this," said Fred. 

"No; I don't suppose you did. But all this 
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is what it amounts to, and nothing less than this 
if carried out." 

<^I see — oh, I see. The doctrine that the 
poor should he grateful and content will do to 
preach to the poor from the pulpit, hut it wont 
stand reflection.'^ 

Thus the colloquy on that subject ended ; and 
when Fred had been ordered to take the horses 
round, he left the stable inspired with a high ap- 
preciation of Harry's philanthropic feelings. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

HELENAS FIRST COUP. 

" Emily, my dear," said Sir John to Lady GiU 
bert, a few days after the marriage of Anne and 
Lionel, " what is the matter with Helen?" 

" Nothing, that I am aware of," replied Lady 
Gilbert. 

" She appears to be so thoughtful and spirit- 
less." 

" Girls are not always in high spirits." 

** No; but she is so exceedingly pensive. No- 
thing connected with the heart, I presume, has 
been the cause of this unusual depression? I 
have seen young Trevere here, several times of 
late; but I suppose that his calls are mere 
friendly calls ; — that they have formed no attach- 
ment?" 
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" If they have, I have been as yet unable to 
discover it/' 

" The Treveres, I know, are highly respect* 
able." 

" And wealthy." 

" So I have understood. WeU^ my dear, if 
they should become attached to each other, I see 
no objection. But, of course, I must leave it to 
you. You, of course, know your duty." 

" My duty !" exclaimed Lady Gilbert, bridling 
up ; " of course I know my duty, and shall per- 
form it." 

^^ I am satisfied of that ! I need no assurance 
-i-it is perfectly unnecessary — I am satisfied." 

" But you never appear to be satisfied with 
my management of the girls. If we had a hoy^l 
she added, emphatically, " should I think of in- 
terfering with your province ?" 

" My dear, I have no desire to interfere with 
yours ; not the slightest. I am content to leave 
the matter entirely in your hands." 

Lady Gilbert, who was at all times jealous of 
her supremacy, bowed as if in acknowledgment of 
his " condescension," and left the room. 

Helen was then sitting thoughtfully alone. A 
perfect understanding had been established be- 
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tween her and Richard Trevere. The "first 
step" had been taken. The hour had been fixed 
for the achievement of her " first object," and 
that hour drew near. She had dressed herself 
with care for the occasion, and looked peculiarly 
interesting, if not, as Sir John had remarked, 
pensive ; but her impatience was intense. 

Presently Alice, her maid appeared, and said 
in a whisper, " He's coming." 

"Alone?" inquired Helen, anxiously. 

" Alone." 

"When he arrives, tell one of them to take 
his horse round to the stable. The rest you 
understand." 

" Quite," replied Alice, who, according to in- 
structions returned to the only window which 
commanded a view of the road. 

Impressed with the importance of the task she 
had undertaken, Helen, on being again alone, 
prepared to perform it with firmness, and when 
she had assumed a strikingly pensive position, 
Percy entered the room with Lady Gilbert. 

Helen rose languidly, and slightly blushed, 
and tremulously placed her hand in his; and 
having faintly replied to his usual courteous 
inquiries, calmly resumed her seat» 

VOL. I. Q 
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Lady Gilbert, who appeared to be in excellent 
spirits, then marked him for her own. She was so 
pleased to see him ! The pleasure was so unex- 
pected ! Why, he was really quite a stranger ! But 
oh ! how delighted she had been with his arrange- 
ments on the day of his sweet sister's marriage ! 
He had heard from her, of course? Was she quite 
well? and happy? How she did long to see her 
again, to be sure ! And then her new residence ; 
was it really a very delightful place ? Did she 
appear to be charmed with it? Was the estate 
very extensive ? Did they intend to reside there 
permanently? Had Mr. Grange an establishment 
in town ? 

These, and a hundred other questions, which 
occupied a very considerable time, were asked 
and answered without intermission, until Alice 
came into the room to announce that Sir John 
wished to speak to my lady for one momeat» 

Lady Gilbert then rose, and having excused 
herself to Percy, hastened tp obey Sir John's 
nominal behest. 

Panting with anxiety, Helen — ^by whom that 
signal had been prescribed — ^prepared at once to 
address Percy, for whom she had sent, and, at 
length, faintly said, ^^ Mr. ££5ingham — ^Mr. £f« 
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fingliMn, you will, I hope, pardon me for having 
solicited this interview. In doing so, I may have 
been guilty of indiscretion. I fear, greatly fear, 
that you may deem it indiscreet." 

"Not at all," said Percy; " oh, not at all." 

"I know your generous nature," pursued* 
Helen, still faintly ; " but I fear that you may 
imagine that I have exceeded the bounds of 
prudence. I am, however, sustained by the con- 
viction that when I have communicated the ob* 
ject I have in view, the importance of that ob- 
ject will, in your judgment, justify the course I 
have pursued." 

" No doubt of it," said Percy; "I have not the 
slightest doubt of it." 

"I have then now to explain that object. 
But I am fearful of being interrupted : mamma 
may soon return. Shall we " — she added with 
considerable hesitation— " shall we walk round 
the garden?" 

"I am quite at your service" replied Percy, 
who rose, and offered his arm, which was tremu*^ 
lously accepted. 

There was a grove, arched with perennials, 
immediately opposite the window of that room, 
and to this grove they silently repaired* Percy 

Q2 
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had previously marvelled at the air of mystery 
assumed, but this cautious proceeding amazed 
him the more. He, however, said nothing, but 
waited to hear. 

'^ Mr. Effingham," said Helen, at length, with 
an expression of intense earnestness, ^' the last 
time we had a private interview, I being unable 
to conceal my feelings, unhappily betrayed myself- 
I now scarcely know what I said: indeed I 
scarcely knew then : for on that fatal night— 
fatal at least to my hopes — I was driven almost 
frantic : I only know that in saying what I did 
say, I revealed to you a secrety which, but for 
the excitement under which I then laboured, 
would have been for ever concealed. Having^ 
done this, I made up my mind to avoid you — 
if possible to see you no more — never more to 
go where you were likely to be present — never 
more to associate with those by whom you were 
likely to be named. The style, however, in 
which you invited me to your dear sister's 
marriage proved perfectly irresistible: I felt 
absolutely constrained to accept that invitation; 
and, although my heart was torn, I strove to 
conceal its agony, and did, I believe, to a great 
extent succeed. I felt that I succeeded, and 
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that to a greater, extent than I had previously 
imagined possible, because I was comparatiyely 
tranquir and appeared to enter into the spirit 
of the scene. Though misery was in my heart, 
pleasure was in my face. I indeed played the 
hypocrite, and all passed off well. But dissimu^ 
lation cannot heal a rankling wound, nor can 
it build peace upon humiliation. I still felt 
mortified beyond all expression: I could not 
forget that I had betrayed myself, and fearing 
that I might be by you betrayed, I could not rest 
until I had seen you once more with the view 
of impressing upon you how much my misery 
may be augmented if this secret be divulged." 

" My dear MiSs Gilbert," said Percy, solemnly, 
*' I beg of you to rest assured that it shall be for 
ever held sacred by me. As I have already told 
Lady Gilbert, I feel bound to hold it inviolate, 
and nothing shall ever tempt me to reveal it." 

"Upon. your honour as a gentleman?" 

" Upon my honour as a man !'' 

^' I ought to be satisfied ! It was to gain this 
assurance that I solicited this interview. I 
therefore ought to be satisfied ! — But," she added 
after a pause, during which her eyes sparkled 
^ith an almost unnattiral brilliancy, " will you 
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at oDoe banish all doubt from my mind? Will 
yon set at rest all apprehension?'' 

'' Certainly, if it be possible to do so." 

'^ Will you mBear that you will never reveal 
it ? — ^I ought not, I know, to require this of you : 
you have pledged me your honour, and with that 
pledge I know that I ought to be content; but 
for an oath I have, perhaps a peeoliar venera* 
tion: an oatii" — she added, with thrilling energy 
— ^^an oath binds the scftH of a man; will you 
m^for that you will never reveal it?' 

^'Iwflir 

^ Swear then that no consideration upon earth 
shall ever induce you to divulge my secret." 

^ I swear — ^to make it the more solemn, on my 
leau I swear — ^that it never shall be revealed by 
Jnel" 

^^ I am content," said Helen, as Percy rose. *^ I 
ought to have been content before ; but my mind 
upon that point is now quite at ease. Do not 
despise me," she added, calmly, '^ for having adted 
as I have done* Pity the weakness which I 
could not conceal : forget me, and be happy." 

^ ISi^^ returned Percy ; " I can never forget 
you. I shall always hold you in high esteem; 
I shall always fed sorry that this unfortu^ 
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nate misapprehension should ever have ex* 
isted." 

"Lotus not revert to it," said Helen; "say 
no more ; I am calm now — calm — and will strive 
to be content." 

They then slowly and in silence returned to 
the house; but the moment they entered the 
room they had left, they beheld a scene of the 
most indescribable confusion. Sir John, Lady 
Gilbert, and Richard Trevere appeared lost in 
amazement ; while the servants were flying about 
in all directions. Flora was lying on a couch> 
and Percy on the instant rushed towards her. 

" Back !" cried the major, interposing his iron 
arm; and, darting a look of fury at him, added, 
" perfidious villain — stand back!" 

Percy stood as if struck with paralysis, and 
stared with an expression of the most intense 

wonder. 

" Gilbert," said the major, ** laid me your 

carriage." ' 

^^ Order theeamage instantly 1" cried Sir John. 

"EflBngham," he added, taking Percy by thi 

arm ;" one word : I want you." 

Percy started: he felt bewildered, and wa^ied 

from the room. 
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" For heaven's sake," he exclaimed ; " what is 
the meaning of all this ?" 

"I don't know/' replied Sir John; ^M know 
no more than a child. But don't speak to the 
major now. Something has enraged him : don't 
speak to him now. Come with me ; come with 
mer 

. "Perfidious villain!" echoed Percy, as he 
entered the library. 

" Let it pass," said Sir John ; " for the present^ 
let it pass. Something has made him furious-—^ 
but this is no time for explanations." 

Percy ground his teeth, and paced the room. 
While Sir John, whose consternation was scarcely 
less profound, endeavoured earnestly to soothe 
him, until the carriage drew up, when they saw 
the major enter with Flora — who, although 
restored to a state of consciousness, exhibited 
signs of almost utter prostration. 
' "Now," said Sir John, as the carriage drove 
off, "let us go, and ascertain all about it." 
. They left the room, and encountered Lady 
(Gilbert, Helen, Richard Trevere, and a host of 
servants. 
' "Ihnily,!' said Sir John, "for heaven's sake 
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^ome in, and explain, to us the mfeaning of this 
strange affair." 

- "/am utterly unable to explain the meaning 
of it!" replied Lady Gilbert. *'I never was so 
dreadfully alarmed in my life. It all occurred 
in a moment. While I was conversing with Mr. 
Trevere, Flora cried wildly, ^ Papa !' and on the 
instant sank into the major's arms. I flew to 
her assistance of course, and found cold drops of 
perspiration standing on her brow, while the 
major exclaimed, * Villain ! — villain !' I summoned 
the servants, and you entered the room with 
them. All the rest of course you know." 

" Did she appear to be at all distressed when 
she came?" 

" I never saw her in higher spirits." 

"And what occurred when we had left the 
room?" 

"She revived, and, having looked wildly 
round, exclaimed faintly, but with an expression 
of bitterness, * Cruel ! — cruel ! ' and burst into 
tears." 

" Did the major say anything?" 

" Not a word. I could not induce him to say 
a single word." 
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"Strange I" said Percy. "Did ihey know 
that I was here ?" 

"For a wonder, you were not even men- 
tioned." 

" For my part," said £ichard, " I can't un- 
derstand it at all. They were both in high 
spirits when we came. We had been chatting 
with the utmost gaiety on the road." 

"Do you think of returning?' inquired 
Percy. 

" Of course I must go and see how they get 
on." 

" I'll go with you." 

"Will it be wise for you to do so?" sug- 
gested Sir John. " May not your presence pro- 
voke him the more ?' 

" Why should it? What have I done to 
provoke him at all ?" 

" That I must leave. I can't imagine. But 
as he is evidentiy angry with youj and as you 
are not — either of you — ^in a fit state of mind to 
enter into any calm explanation, I think that 
your visit had better be deferred." 

" Oh ! io£ heaven's sake," said Helen, " pray, 
pray, do not think of going now." 

"Not for the world!" cried Lady Gilbert; 
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"who knows what might happen? who knows 
what his passion might prompt him to do ? You 
know his desperate nature ; you know what truly 
horrible battles he has fought. Wait, by all 
means, wait — until he becomes tranquil." 

"Well," said Percy, "you may be right. 
But," he added, turning to Sichard, "I am 
going your way. Are you ready ?" 

" Quite," replied Eichard } and having taken 
leaye of the Gilberts, they mounted. 

" Now," said Percy, as they turned into the 
road, "I am of course deeply anxious to 
know the meaning of all this. It is per- 
fectly clear that he is angry with me^ although 
I am quite unconscious of having given him the 
slightest cause. PH not therefore force mySelf 
upon him ; but PU ride to the house with you^ 
and if you'll do me the favour to let him know 
that I am there, prepared to meet any charge that 
hie can possibly bring against me, I shall feel of 
course obliged." 

" PlI do so," said Bichard, " and I most sin- 
cerely hope that this most unfortunate misun- 
derstanding may be at once satisfactorily ex* 
plained." 

"I care not," said Percy, " what the charge 
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may be — ^let it be what it may. Conscious of 
having done nothing wrong, I am quite prepared 
to meet it. And now," he added, " let us hasten 
forward. I feel most impatient to know what 
it is." 

Clapping spurs to their horses, they dashed 
along the road, and on reaching the house, 
Percy waited outside, while Richard went in to 
communicate with the major. 

He had not, however, to wait long ; he had 
scarcely time to think of what the result might 
be when Richard, with an expression of regret, 
reappeared. 

" Well," said Percy, anxiously, " what does 
he say?" 

" I don't like," replied Richard, " to deliver 
the message with which I am charged." 

" Out with it at once: let me have it word 
for word." 

^* Remember, you must not be angry with me." 
" Of course not. What is it?" 
" Tell him," said he, " firom me, that he is a 
heartless scoundrel, and that if he presumes to 
enter the house, PU strangle him." 

With lips tightly compressed, Percy drew in 
his breath and turned pale, but was silent. H^ 
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made no effort to speak. He pressed Richard's 
hand, and rode slowly away. 

Penetrated with a deep sense of injustice which 
almost supplanted every generous feeling, and 
which, but for his pure, profound, and ardent 
love for Flora, would have inspired him with the 
spirit of vengeance, he proceeded towards the 
Priory with a conscience clear enough, but with a 
heart torn with wild and conflicting emotions. 

What could the charge mean ? What could 
Flora mean? Had they acted thus solely with 
a view to discard him? or had they been listening 
to any vile slanderer whose object was to blast his 
reputation? But then why should all this have 
occurred at the Hall ? They were in high spirits 

when they went there. Surely Lady Gilbert 

No; that could not be : she had said distinctly 
that his name had not been mentioned. She had 
said so, but — Eichard Trevere was there ! If 
anything had been said, he must haf e heard it. 
And yet, she might have whispered! No; it 
could not be ascribed to her. To whom it could 
be ascribed he knew not ; nor would he continue 
thus to torture himself with conjectures. He 
would demand an explanation : the major could 
not, as a man, refuse to accede to that demand ; 
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and when die caose had been explained he should 
know how to act. 

On reaching home he gloomily dismoimted as 
Hany, as nsoal^ ran np to take his horse. 

*' Want him again, sir?" inquired Harry. 

^^No," replied Percy, with unprecedented 
sharpness. 

^^ Something up," muttered Harry, as he led 
the horse round. ^^ Fierce as a rat in a comer. 
Something up V^ 

" Well, my dear," said Aunt Sachd, as Percy 
entered the house; '^have you had a pleasant 
ride?" 

" No, aunt," replied Percy; '* it has not been 
very pleasant." 

" A lovely morning, too. Ton do not, perhaps, 
feel quite well?" 

" I am not well." 

" I am very, very sorry for that. Does your 
head ache, dear?" 

^^ No, aunt; it is not my head. I may, how- 
ever, feel better by and by.'* 

^' I hope so. Can I make you anything nice, 
now — a little arrowroot with a glass of sherry in 
it? It will do you a deal of good; it is so soft 
and so nourishing ; let me make you a little." 
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** No ; never mind the arrowroot — ^give me the 
sherry." 

" Would you like it mulled, dear, with a few 
cloves and — " 

" No, no," said Percy, somewhat peevishly ; 
" let me have it as it is." 

The wine was immediately placed before him, 
and he drank off three glasses in less than three 
minutes, while his aunt, who most anxiously 
watched him, and who never saw him drink so 
fast before, wondered what it could mean. 

" You will have lunch with us, dear, of course," 
she observed, as Percy again replenished his 
glass. 

" I can't eat," he replied; '' I can't eat." 

"Oh I but you must not think of drinking 
without eating ! It is so very, very injurious. 
Wine feeds upon an empty stomach and some- 
times destroys what is termed the coat. Come, 
come, eat a little — if it be ever so little — it 
is quite ready. Come, dear, I know that I can 
tempt you. Besides, Mr. Grange is waiting for 
us to join him." 

**Well," said Percy, "go: I'll be with you 
direptly. But don't tell him that I do not feel 
well/' 
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^^ ril not, my dear, certainly not. Shall I take 
the wine with me ?' 

^^ No, no ; leave that. I'll be with you in a 
moment." 

Aunt Eachel kissed him affectionately, and 
having looked at the decanter with very great 
significance, said, ^^ Tou will not be long, dear," 
and left the room. 

" This," said Percy, or rather the wine within 
him prompted him to say, ^^ this will never do ! 
It will never do to be thus depressed ! I'll not 
be struck down ! I have done nothing wrong ! 
How am I a villain — a * perfidious villain' ? How 
am I a scoundrel — a ^ heartless scoundrel ' ? By 
heaven, if he were a young man, instead of his 
strangling me^ I'd strangle him ! She, too — she, 
whom I loved so devotedly." 

Here his voice failed, and tears sprang into his 
eyes. 

^^ Am I, or am I not a man?" he continued, 
dashing away his tears indignantly. '^ Have I 
deserved this treatment ? Have I done aught to 
justify it ? No. Then why should I suffer my- 
self to be thus tortured ? I'll not ! Of what can 
he accuse me? He has accused me — of perfidy. 
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villany, scoundrelism, heartlessness ! Good God f 
do I know myself, or do I not ? Have I my 
senses, or am I but a lunatic, who has flattered 
himself that by virtue of friendship, love, kind- 
ness, and generosity he has commanded the esteem 
of all by whom he is surrounded ? Am I sane, 
or am I mad? Perfidy is a crime of which I am 
unconscious of being guilty. Heartless, I feel 
and know that I am not. Villany in every shape 
I hold in abhorrence. Why, then, should such 
false accusations distress me ? Why do I not 
treat them with scorn and contempt ? It is the 
injustice which galls me — ^the injustice! But 
Fll demand, an explanation. I'll have an ex- 
planation ! He has denounced me, and shall ex- 
plain why " 

"Did you call, dear?" inquired Aunt Rachel, 
having suddenly entered the room. 
** No, aunt, no : I did not call." 
" I really thought that I heard your voice." 
"You might have done so; I was talking to 
mysfelf." 

" Are you going to be a member of Parliament, 
dear?" 

Percy looked at her, and slightly — very, very 
VOL. I. . R 
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riightly — ^smiled, and leaving his wine, which he 
had altogether forgotten, took her hand and led 
her into the opposite room. 

**Seen the major to-day?" inquired Uncle 
Eugene. 

" Yes," replied Percy, " I just saw him." 

^^ And Flora, of course !" said Aunt Sachel, 
with a smile. ^^ How I do love that dear girl, to 
be sure ! — she is such a sweet tempered, merry- 
hearted girl, if she were my own, I could not love 
her more. They'll dine with us to-day, as a 
matter of course ?" 

^ No, " said Percy, " no, not to-day." 

** Not to-day! You amaze me. Why, I thought 
that it was quite understood." 

^ So it was : but circumstances cannot be 
controlled." 

*' Very true ; but dear me, though, how very 
unfortunate — especially as Mr. Grange leaves us 
to-morrow ! But," she added, turning to Uncle 
Eugene, "you'll not think of leaving in the 
morning? — you wiU stop another day or two, 
will you not?" 

" I should feel great pleasure in doing so, of 
course," replied Uncle Eugene, with a tranquil 
smile, which she really appeared to understand, 
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^^but having made my arrangements, in the 
morning I must start. I shall, however, go and 
bid the major good-bye: there'll be plenty of 
time to do that before dinner." 

** Will you drive?" inquired Percy, who was 
anxious for him to go, conceiving that on his 
return he should at least know the grounds upon 
which he had been accused, — "Will you drive?' 
or will you ride Juno T 

" I taay as well ride," replied Uncle Eugene. 
" By the way,'' he added, " what did you give 
for Juno?" 

" I almost forget — sixty guineas, I think." 

" And cheap, too. Now, you have often spoken 
in disparagement of the mare — ^you complain 
that she can't go the pace, and so on. Of course, 
the pace is your pace ; but your pace is nothing 
like my pace: my pace is much more like hers. 
She's a good, strong, sound, honest mare — a mare 
that a man may depend upon ; and as she doesn't 
appear to have *gas' enough for you, perhaps 
you will let ine have her? Will you take sixty 
for her? If not, say eighty, and she's mine." 

*' ni not sell her to you," said Percy; "it will 
give me great pleasure to make you a present of 
her." 

R 2 
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"No, ril not have her so; but I'll tell you 
what ril do : I've a bay horse at home, rising 
five, a perfect beauty. I'll not say a word about 
his value — ^you'll not regret the exchange, I 
know — Fve seen nothing at all like him in this 
part of the country — ^but if you'll send the mare 
up by some steady fellow upon whom you can 
depend, he shall bring back the bay." 

" The mare is yours ; but don't send me the 
horse. She'll suit you, I know. I know that 
you can depend upon, or I wouldn't let you have 
her. I'll send her, but I'll not have the horse." 

"But you shallP^ exclaimed Uncle Eugene, 
with a smile. "I'll send him whether I have the 
mare or not ! . Therefore don't say another word 
about it. The mare's a good mare — a capital 
mare: she understands me, and I understand 
her. Will you do me the favour to order Harry 
to bring her round? If that man didn't suit you, 
I'd have him too. He's worth his weight in 
gold. He tells me that he has served you ever 
since you were not bigger than a minute, and 
that he hopes to die with you, if you live for a 
thousand years ! I therefore hav'n't much chance 
of getting him; but the mare I must have. 
Will you do me the favour?" 
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Percy rang the bell, and having given the 
necessary instructions, said — ^with the view of 
preparing Uncle Eugene for his interview with 
the major — " It is, I know, very unusual, but I 
am anxious at this particular time to propose 
a sentiment, which is 'Confusion to all slan- 
derei-s !' " 

" Good — ^very good," observed Uncle Eugene, 
" rU drink it with all my heart ! But why 
propose it now ?" 

" Because I have been slandered — ^basely slan- 
dered — I know not by whom : I wish I did. But 
that I have been slandered, I feel convinced." 

" What of that? Of what consequence can 
that be to you ? — ^you who are held in such high 
estimation by all who know you ? A man must be 
sadly in want of a job to slander you. He must 
be an idiot to attempt it, for the injury he con- 
templates must recoil upon himself. If I were a 
slanderer, I should not select a man of whom 
every one else speaks highly." 

*'I have been most vilely slandered, notwith- 
standing." 

" What need you care about that ? The more 
vile the slander, the better — ^the slanderer stands 
the less chance of being believed. If I attempt 
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to proye tiiat pink is scarlet, I may get a few 
conTerts: bat if I contend that a pore white is 
blacky I shall get none at an.** 

^<I knew, I well knew/' interposed Annt 
Sachel, ^^the very mcMnent you entered the 
house, tiiat there was something." 

^'I must confess," observed Uncle Eugene, 
^^ that I thought you looked somewhat flushed. 
Buty whatever may be the nature of theslander, 
treat it with contempt. If a man be conscious 
of his own integrity — and no man can be either 
honourable or dishonourable without being <coq- 
scious of it — ^if a man, I say, be conscious of 
his own integrity, he can afford to despise all 
slanderers." 

Percy said no more on the subject ; and shortly 
afterwards Uncle Eugene, attended by Harry, 
proceeded to the major's. 

^^ What a Bteady*going, jolly old swell he is," 
said Harry, of course confidentially to himself, 
as he slowly followed Uncle Eugene. ^^ If I was 
over sixty, and had no spring, and had to get 
up steps to mount a horse, and couldn't stand 
anything above four an hour, and wanted a 
master, and had the pick of a million, he's the 
very swell I should choose. We shouldn't wont 
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any green food for the horses in summer; they 
could nibble enough as they went along. Nor 
should we ever have a piper in the stable — four 
an hour never made a piper yet. The only job 
would be to keep their hinges oiled, so that the 
creaking mightn^t frighten 'em o' nights. I 
wonder, now, how long a horse would live if he 
led a regular gentleman's life from a foal, — to 
cat when he liked, and drink when he liked, and 
go out when he liked, and lie down when he 
liked, and feel neither whip, bit, nor spur? 
He'd never wear out, that* s quite clear ; but I 
wonder how long he'd be rusting? The horse 
I saw some time ago, which his owner had 
sentenced, like a lunatic, to be imprisoned 
for life in the stable for shying, didn't appear 
to have any wear in him at all, and he'd had 
over four-and-twenty year of it then. He had 
all he liked to eat and drink; he laid down 
when he liked, and got up when he liked, and 
never felt whip, bit, or spur ; but instead of this 
solitary sort of confinement breaking his h^rt, as 
his owner expected, the old groom declared that 
he looked just as fresh, just as well, just as 
happy, and just as young as he did the very day 
he had sentence passed upon him. Now, if thaf s 
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the game, a horse which is situated as Pve sup- 
posed, with all the fresh air, and every mortal 
thing he fancies, may live on and on till he's a 
hundred. And I wonder how long I should live ? 
It's true a horse aint a man ; but I wonder how 
long I should live if I were sentenced to follow my 
learned friend ahead for the term of my natural 
life ? Certainly, at one time, men lived longer 
than they do now : they thought nothing of a few 
hundred years ; for, according to the chapter I 
was forced to get by heart when at school, for 
playing truant, there was a lot of young gentle- 
men whose ages ranged from seven hundred and 
seventy-seven, or so, to nine hundred and sixty* 
nine, which were very respectable ages. But I 
wonder whether any one of these youths ever 
did any hard work. If they didn't, and they 
lived so long because they didn't, why shouldn't 
we be able to live just as long as they did? 
Shouldn't I like to live till Fm a thousand ! 
An4 shouldn't I be able to do it if I were to 
follow my learned friend at this pace ? Doesn't 
it stand to reason ? Doesn't it take longer to 
do a mile slow than it does to do it fast? and 
wouldn't it take longer to go through life at this 
rate, than it would to go through it at the rate of 
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twelve an hour? But send I may live, though, 
what should I look like if I were a thousand 
year old? Why, I shouldn't want to marry till 
I was over five hundred! — they would be some- 
where about the years of discretion. I shouldn't 
think of turning grey or getting bald till I was 
seven or eight hundred ; and as to wearing spec- 
tacles, I might take to them when Pd just turned 
nine hundred and fifty. And then, what a capital 
witness I should make in a knotty old right-of- 
way case ; I should be able to talk about * time 
immemorial' as if it were only last week. But 
look ! look there," he suddenly exclaimed. " As 
true as Pm alive^ my learned friend has broken 
right into a trot. There he goes! driven to a 
pitch of desperation. Go along! five an hour, 
safe." 

And it may be recorded that Uncle Eugene 
was really going then at the rate of five miles an 
hour — a " clipping pace," which he boldly main- 
tained until he arrived at the major's. 

. Having ascertained that the major was at 
home, he gaily dismounted, and entered the house, 
and when the servant had ushered him into a 
room, he went up to announce his arrival. 

Conceiving that he had been sent expressly by 
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Percj, the major for a moment hentated to see 
him; but haying a high respect for him, and 
recollecting that he had decided on leaving the 
next day, he assumed an expression of fimmess, 
and came down. 

^^ Welly mj dear major," said Uncle Eugene, 
in a style which at once convinced the major 
that he was unconscious of what had teanspired, 
^^ having heard that you cannot dine with us 
to-day, I have just come over to say good-bye. 
I'm off in the morning ; and when you come up, 
all I can say is, make my house your home." 

The major's features relaxed into a smile as 
he pressed his hand, and said, ^' I'll in any case 
caU." 

'^ Of course, and stop a month, or as long as 
you like. Bachelor's Hall, you know; but I'll 
make you happy. When do yon think of coming 
upr 

'^ In the autumn." 

" That's right. Let me know a week before- 
hand ; and mind you bring up my merry girl 
with you. Where is she? — ^not out, I hope?" 

^^No," replied the major, ^^she is at home; 
but she is not well this morning." 

^^Not well I Then that accounts for your 
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being unable to dine with us. Dear me, though, 
I'm sorry to hear she's not well. But she'll soon 
get over it." 

" I hope so." 

" I've no fear of her. Her spirits will enable 
her to get over anything. I'm sorry I can't 
say good-bye to her ; but you must say good-bye 
for me. And now, don't forget to write. I shall 
be happy at all times to hear from you; but 
don't let it be long before I see you." 

** We'll have a glass of wine before we part.'* 

" We t(?iK," said Uncle Eugene, heartily — " we 
toiU have a parting glass." 

The wine was ordered, and having had five 
minutes' chat — in which, as if by mutual con- 
sent, the name of Percy was not once mentioned. 
Uncle Eugene took leave of the major, with many 
warm expressions of esteem. 

During the latter part of this interview, 
Fred, having heard that Harry was there, ran 
round to him at once, but had only time to say, 
"What's all this about? Why did the major, 
before Sir John's servants, call your master a 
villain, this morning?" — ^when Harry's "learned 
friend" reappeared, and thus abruptly " cut the 
communication." 
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" A villain," echoed Harry, when his " learned 
friend" had remounted. " The major call him a 
villain! — the major caU him a villain ! — and 
that, too, before Sir John's servants. Hold 
hard a bit; let's go into it cool. Isn't it 
what I have always said, that in this life you 
can't make anyhow sure of being happy five 
minutes together. I enjoyed myself as I came, 
because .my thoughts amused me; but now — 
stop a minute — ^let's reckon this up. The major 
called him a villain ! Why, that accounts for his 
looking so fierce, and saying, iVb, in that savage 
manner when he came home. I knew there was 
something up! — I knew it. But, stop a bit. A 
villain! He a villain! I've known him ever 
since he wasn't bigger than a doll, and never 
knew him to do anything that even smelt like 
villany. He a villain ! It's a — Hold hard : be 
cool. The m^jor says he's a villain — but if any 
other man were to say it to me^ I'd fight till I 
hadn't a drop of blood left. He's no villain. 
How is he a villain ? He's a goodnatured fool ! 
that's what he is ; that's the sum total of him. 
He'd do any mortal flesh a kindness, and take 
delight in it. That's what he^d do, and has 
done, over and over a hundred times, to my know- 
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ledge — and yet he's a villain! It's a puzzler. 
If any other living soul had called him a villain, 
I shouldn't have thought so much about it ; but 
the fact of the major having called him so 
stuns me. What did he call him so for? That's 
what /want to know. What's he been up to? 
What 8 the good of guessing? If there was any- 
thing rotten about his character — if there was 
anything he was likely to do — one might then 
guess he'd been doing that. But there's nothing 
wrong about him at all ! there's notiiing wrong he 
would do! How, then, can mortal flesh guess? 
I'll not guess. I'll not pretend to guess ; but I'll 
bet ten to one he's no villain." 

Impressed with the conviction that Percy — 
whom he held to be one of the best men that ever 
breathed — had been most unjustly assailed, Harry 
thoughtfully followed his " learned friend," and 
felt, as he said, " right on savage." He wouldn't 
believe a word of it. He declared that he 
wouldn't suffer himself to believe a word of it. 
Still, he made up his mind not to denounce the 
major until he had^ ascertained the particulars 
from Fred. 

On his return to the Priory, Uncle Eugene 
was immediately rejoined by Percy, who felt, of 
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coarse, natorallj anxious to know the real 
grounds upon which he had been so violently 
accused. 

" Did you see the major ?" he inquired, ear- 
nestly. 

" Oh yes," replied Uncle £agene. 

" Well, and what did he say ?" 

"Nothing particular. He promised to call 
when he came up to town." 

*' I mean — what did he say about me ?" 

"Nothing;*! don't remember that your name 
was once mentioned." 

" Indeed !" 

" I am sure it was not. Did you expect him 
to say anything particular ?" 

" I thought that he might have explained to 
you why he couldn't dine with us." 

" So he did. As Flora is not well, of course 
he wishes to be at home. It is but natural." 

" Did he tell you the cause of her not feeling 
well !" 

" No ; nor did I ask him." 

^* She is not very ill, I suppose?" 

" I should say not. Tou know more about it 
than I do, of course. I didn't see her, certainly ; 
but I should say that it's nothing more than a 
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common case of temporary indisposition — a head- 
ache, or something of that kind, no doubt. She'll 
be all right again in the morning." 

" Don't say a word about this to my aunt ; 
if you do, she may fancy it's worse than it is." 

"I see. That accounts for your silence on 
the subject before I left. Ton were anxious to 
keep it from her, I see. Oh no! I shall say 
nothing; it isn^t worth while." 

He then proceeded to speak highly in praise 
of the major, whom he declared to be " the 
finest and most noble-hearted fellow he had ever 
met," and having lavished a series of enthusiastic 
compliments upon Flora, he went up to '^ get his 
things together" for the morning. 

Percy was not sorry that the major had said 
nothing on the subject to Uncle Eugene ; but he 
marvelled that he had not done so, considering 
that he had scarcely had time to get cool. He 
held it, however, to be best as it was ; but reso- 
lutely made up his mind to demand an explana* 
tion on the morrow. 
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CHAPTER XIL 

ALL EXPLANATION REPUDIATED. 

Ten o'clock was the time appointed for Uncle 
Eugene's departure, and at that hour precisely 
post-horses arrived, and were quickly attached to 
his chariot ; but Aunt Rachel had so much to 
say to him that morning, and he had to say so 
much to Aunt Rachel, that it was half-past eleven 
before he started. He left in good spirits — ap- 
parently in very good spirits — but he left, after all, 
without saying something which, in Aunt Rachel's 
judgment, he might have said, and which she fully 
expected he would have said ; and while she was 
dwelling upon this singular omission, Percy sat 
down and wrote the following note : 

"Major Delisle, 

*' Tou, yesterday, to my face, denounced 
me as a villain ; you also charged Trevere with a 
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message in which you branded me as a ^ heartless 
scoundrel.' Can you, as a man, refuse to let m^ 
know why ? 

" I am unconscious of ever having been guilty 
of an act of dishonour. Villany, or scoundrel- 
ism I abhor. I am quite prepared to believe that 
you have been tortured by some misconception, 
but I nevertheless distinctly demand an explana- 
tion. 

"Percy Effingham." 

Harry having received this note with instruc- 
tions to wait for an answer and return as soon 
as possible, started off at a rapid rate, and very 
soon reached the major's. On his arrival he 
found that the major was out, but had left word 
at home that he should not be absent long. He 
therefore made up his mind at once to wait, and 
having ascertained that Fred was in the stable, 
rode round with the view of being enlightened. 

" Fred," said he, '* yesterday morning you up- 
set my intellects a little above a bit. Now, tell 
me cool, is it really a fact that the major called 
my master a villain?" 

" Gospel," replied Fred. 

" Well, but what for?" 

VOL. I. s 
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" Ah ! there you beat me. I only know this ; 
that when the major, Miss Flora, and Mr. Trevere, 
went yesterday morning to the Hall, Miss Flora, 
in the twinkling of an eye, fainted, and the major, 
in a rage, called your master a villain before a 
whole room-full of servants." 

" Well, but what's he been up to ?" 
"That I must leave. (Jeorge — ^which is a 
very good authority, seeing that he's Sir John's 
groom — assured me that he can make neither 
head nor tail of it. He was here twice yester- 
day, and once again this morning, and he tells 
me that all the servants which were present have 
their own ideas, but they're all so different, 
there's no two alike. Now my impression is — 
mind, it's only my impression— rbut my impres- 
sion is, that something's been, found out that 
wont exactly bear the light o' day. But that's 
only my impression." 

^^ Well, but what do you think it is ?" 
" Think ! I can't think ; the more I think, 
the farther I'm off." 

" He can't have been up to any love tricks ! 
That aint a mite likely ; because, if even he had 
been, the major would never have said what he 
did before a whole mob of servants. No ; I see 
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vfheA it is, clear enough ; it's a misunderstand- 
ing between 'em — that's the word. There's been 
some misunderstanding between them, and I'll 
bet ten to one that this letter clears it up. As 
to mj master being a villain, it's altogether out 
of the elements of nature. He hasn't got it in 
him. It's nothing but what I've said, a mere 
misunderstanding between 'em, and therefore the 
sooner the major opens this letter the better* 
But how is Miss Flora now ?" 

" Why, she's still very sadly— always fretting, 
alVv^ays sighing — ^for everlasting in tears— and 
looksj they tell me, as pale as a ghost. Hark ! 
the major ! Mount — amount, and ride round." 

Harry was in the saddle in an instant, and 
having managed to get round just as the major 
dismounted, delivered the note with an air of deep 
respect. 

The major, as he took the note, frowned, but 
said nothing ; and having read the contents in 
his library twice, he immediately answered it 
thus : 

" Sib, 

''You demand an explanation. Toa 
shall have an explanation. But when you state 

s2 
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that you are unconscious of ever having beea 
guilty of an act of dishonour, I tell you emphati- 
cally, and with all the indignation at my command^ 
that you state that which you know to be false. 

" I saw you ; and she, whose true and trusting 
heart you gained but to desolate, saw you, even 
on your knee, making a declaration to Helen 
Gilbert. 

" This is my explanation. I need say no 
more ; nor will I hold any further correspondence 
with you. 

"Adolphus Delisle." 

Having obtained possession of this note, Harry 
lost no time in getting back to the Priory. He 
knew that Percy must be anxious : he therefore 
galloped all the way, and as he passed through 
the gate, Percy ffew to the door. 

" I had to wait, sir," said HaiTy ; " the major 
was out." 

* 

Percy took the note, and having entered the 
house, opened it with the most intense eagerness. 

"Confusion!" he exclaimed, having glanced 
at the contents; " why, they saw me in the act 
of swearing not to reveal Helen's secret, and 
conceiTed it to be a declaration of love! He 
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may well be indignant : this justifies all. But 
how could they have seen me ? It is, however, 
clear that they did see me there; and now, 
how am I to explain it away ? - How am I to 
account for being in that curs'd position ? My 
oath and my honour forbid me to explain 
all! — What did I swear? I swore that I 
would never reveal her secret. Well ! can 
I not account for being in that position 
without in the slightest degree violating that 
oath ? Can I not state the plain truth that I 
was at the time swearing tb keep a certain 
secret without involving either my oath or my 
honour? Most certainly I can, and must and 
wiU to them — in confidence, of course." 

Having again summoned Harry, who was 
pleased with the job, he sat down at once and 
wrote as follows : — 

" My dear Major, 

^^ I JM no longer amazed at the indigna* 
tion you have expressed : I am no longer at a 
loss to understand why poor Flora was so deeply 
affected. I was, it is true, in the position de- 
scribed, but not for the purpose imagined. I can 
satisfactorily explain all : and as I am, of course, 
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most anxious to do so, send but one word in 
replj^9 and I will without a moment's delay be 
with you.'* 

^^ Believe me, dear Major, 

" Ever faithfully yours, 

"Percy Effingham,*^ 

With this note Harry galloped back to the 
major's ; and haring sent it in with an air which 
proclaimed his conviction that that would settle 
it, patted his horse triumphantly, and *^ paused 
for the reply." 

He had not to wait long : in less than five 
minutes he had another note, with which he 
galloped back to the Priory. 

" Wait," said Percy, who came out as before; 
and Harry did wait ; and Percy read the note, 
which ran thus : — 

" I have opened your note, and have 
had sufficient patience to read its contents, but 
111 listen to no attempt to lie away truth. 

^^ Be content with the assurance that you are 
in my view already sufficiently despicable. 
Write to me no more. 

"AdOLPHUS D£LISL£." 
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"Wait," repeated Percy, who entered the 
house with a half-suppressed groan. ** Am I," he 
added, "to endure all this, while conscious of 
having done nothing wrong ! He may be justi- 
fied in feeling indignant ; but can he be justified 
in refusing to Hear me? FU write to Flora. 
She'll prevail upon him at least to do me justice ! 
— She'll induce him at all events to hear me 

explain ! Til write to her. — Yes I'll write to 

her." 

He accordingly went to his desk, and wrote as 
follows : — 

"Deak Flosa, 

"I am of course sorry for what has 
occurred ; but believe me, my love, I am free from 
all blame. You saw me with Helen : you saw me 

* 

on my knee before her, and imagined that I was 
making a declaration of love. Such indeed was 
not the case* I never loved Helen: I never 
declared that I loved her : I never made such a 
declaration to any one but you. 

" Prevail upon the major to hear me explain 
why I was in that ridiculous position. I can 
explain to him satisfactorily, and will. Prevail 
upon him to act — I will say like a man ! — ^for 
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he will not act like a man if he should still 
refuse to hear me. 

" Write to me, my love, and believe me to be 
still, 

'^ Faithfully and affectionately 
" Your own 

" Percy." 

With this note Harry started back to the 
major's, in the perfect conviction that that would 
be ^^ a settler," and having delivered it, said to 
his horse, "Never mind, old boy: we've done 
some good, at all events. Tou shall have bjx 
extra feed for this." He had, however, scarcely 
offered this consolation, when the servant reap* 
peared with a note superscribed by Flora. 

" This must have been ready cut and dried !" 
said he to himself; and starting off at his 
favourite rate of " twelve an hour," never lost 
a moment until he reached home. 

Percy, as before, came out to receive the note, 
and having torn off the envelope, said, with an 
aspect of ferocity : 

"Pw< up the horse — PU have no more of 
this." 
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" Now there's a job;" said Harry, as he led the 
horse round. " No go, after all. Come along," 
he added, as he turned to the horse with an un- 
justifiable expression of severity, " you lazy var- 
mint, come along." 

Percy entered the house and threw himself 
into a chair. Flora had returned his note un- 
opened. 

"I'll have no more of it," he bitterly ex- 
claimed. " Oontemned, insulted, spumed ! — 
there's an end of it. Let them enjoy their mis- 
conception ; they have no wish to be undeceived. 
1i this be woman's love, I'll live without it. I 
have done all that I can do : I'll attempt to do 
no more. I'll not humble myself in the dust. 
I'll not be trampled upon." 

" Are you going out this morning, my dear?" 
inquired his aujit, as she entered the room. 

" Yes ; I'll not sit here, brooding," replied 
Percy ; " I'll go somewhere." 

" To the major's, 1 presume J^ 

"No; I go there no more." 

" No more !" cried Aunt Eachel, with a look of 
amazement — " no more ! Good gracious ! What's 
the matter?" 
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^^ I have been insulted — ^treated with contempt^ 
aunt; spumed." 

" Dear me ; but by whom ?" 

"By both of them." 

" Good heavens ! but not by the. major and 
Mora?" 

" More especially by her." 

" May you not be mistaken, my dear?' 

" Can there be any mistake about this ? Here 
is a note which I sent to her this morning, con- 
temptuously returned unopened." 

"I am very, very sorry to hear it. But what 
has happened, dear? For Heaven's sake let me 
know the cause." 

" A gross misconception is the cause. I Widd 
undeceive them : I have expressed my anxiety to 
undeceive them ; but they have no desire to be 
undeceived. They'll not hear me explain." 

" Oh, but they ought to hear what you have to 
say in explanation." 

" As a matter of common justice they ought : 
but they'll not ; and therefore, being conscious of 
having done nothing wrong, I'll take no more 
trouble about it." 

" Shall I go and s'peak to them, my dear?'* 

*' No, aunt, certainly not." 
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^^ I mean, my dear, to reason with them, and 
thus to effect a reconciliation." 

** No ! neither directly nor indirectly will I 
advance another step*" 

" Well, my dear, you know best; but I hope 
that your differences, whatever they may be, are 
not irreconcilable. I feel quite sure that she 
ardently lores you." 

"Is this a proof of it? Is this the way in 
which you women show your love? If it be, Til 
be pestered with it no longer. Don't go near 
them, aunt; I hope that you will not." 

" I will not, my dear, if you wish me not to 
go; although I think it a pity that a match 
which presented such a prospect of happiness 
should be broken off through a mere misunder^ 
standing." 

" The fault is not mine : I am free from all 
blame: therefore, let them pursue their own 
course : don't go near them. They imagine that 
this will torture me. They shall see I am not to 
be struck down and trampled upon. I am not to 
be tyrannized over and crushed.'^ 

" No, my dear ; still I cannot help thinking 
that if the matter were calmly and quietly ex- 
plained ^" 
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" They'll not hear me explain." 

" They might listen to me.^^ 

^^ I alone can explain to them the cause of the 
misconception, and that cause may be explained 
only to them." 

^^ Then I have no hesitation in saying that 
they ought most decidedly to hear you." 

" But they'll not. Therefore let them pursue 
their own course. If," he continued, as he rang 
the bell with violence, " if I had been guilty of 
any act of impropriety or dishonour, such treat: 
ment would not have amazed me ; but as I have 
not, I'll not allow it to have any other effect than 
that of inspiring me with indignation. Tell 
Harry to saddle Orion," he added, as the servant 
entered the room. 

"You will dine at home?" inquired Aunt 
Rachel. 

" I may, aunt; I'm not sure. Don't wait." 

" Pray, my dear, do not allow this to drive you 
into any excess — I mean of depression." 

"No; ril take care of that." 

He locked his desk, and had a glass of sherry ;. 
and when the horses had been brought round, he 
kissed his aunt, and mounted. 

" I don't want yotij" said he, sharply, aa 
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Harry was about to mount, witli the view of fol- 
lowing. 

" Well," said Harry, privately, " I don't want 
you should. I don't particular want to go. You 
needn't fret yourself a single mite about that. 
Your society, just now, aint particular agree- 
able. This is love! — Heaven help a man in 
that predicament. When they say that love is 
the balm of life, they mean to say it's the barm 
6f life — ^the very yeast of existence — which keeps 
a man in an everlasting state of fermentation. 
That'll work him ! — that'll froth up his juices \ 
-^that'll act upon his acids and draw the sac- 
charine out of his disposition ! He only wants 
to be in love !" 

About the time that Percy started from the 
Priory, Kichard Trevere, delighted with the 
success of Helen's plan of inspiring Flora with 
jealousy, called "at tjie Hall, and having gaily 
conversed for some time with Lady Gilbert, was 
left in the room with Helen alone. 

" Well," said Helen, anxiously, " how does it 
work? How do they bear it, and what do they 
stiy?" 

"They say but little before me," r^jflied 
fiic^ard, "but I can perceive that it works 
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admirably. Effingham sent three times this 
morning, and his last note I know was returned 
unopened." 

^'That will do! His spirit will not brook 
that. IX>es she appear to be very much 
affected?" 

"Well," replied Sichard/ ''she certainlj 
does." 

" Then now is the time for you to act. Em- 
brace the earliest opportunity of naming the 
subject to her ; you well know of course how to 
bring it ^bout. Allude to him cautiously ; sym- 
pathize with her, and then in your own style 
proceed. We are not at all sure that she ever 
really loved him, nor is it a point of much im- 
portance to know : in the one case you can sup- 
plant him in her heart, in the other he^* pride 
will prompt the spirit of revenge. She will never 
know the cause of his apparent desertion : he is 
bound by oath not to reveal it; and as notiiing 
but a full explanation of that cause can possibly 
satisfy her^ I don't see that under any other 
circumstances you could have so fair a chaboe of 
success." 

" Would it not, in yoiir ju^taent, be better to 
«peak to the major first?" 
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^*I think not. I would, in the first place, 
sound her. I do not say that you ought to 
declare yourself abruptly ; but I certainly would 
calmly, and with caution, sound her before I 
named the subject to the major/' 

" Then 111 do so. Til be guided entirely by 
you. Effingham, I suppose^ has not been here 
this morning?" 

" No ; but papa is gone to call upon him with 
the view of prevailing upon him, if possible, to 
dine with us to-day." 

^' I hope that he may be prevailed upon to do 
so : when known it will have a good effect. Sir 
John has no suspicion of the cause of this 
breach ?" 

" Not the slightest." 

" Are you not afraid that the major will tell 
him?" 

" Not at all. In the first place, I do not be- 
lieve that the major will ever name the subject 
to him ; and in the next, if even he should, it 
will be to me a matter of no consequence what- 
ever." 

" But would he not be angry if the major were 
to tell him?" 

^' Why should he be angry with me? What 
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can the major tell him? He can but tell him 
that Mr. Effingham was on his knee before me : 
he can tell him nothing more ! he knows nothing 
more ; and why should papa be angry with me 
for that? He might, of course, mention the 
matter to me, and I should, of course, acknowledge 
that such was the case. What more could he 
say ? Could he blame me for encouraging a man 
like Percy Effingham, whose engagement to Flora 
might be held to be at least problematical? 
What right have I to assume that they ever were 
engaged? They have never distinctly declared 
the fact to me. But I don't believe that the 
major will ever name it to him at all. His pride 
will induce him to be on that subject silent." 

^^ I am quite inclined to believe that it will ; 
and I now perceive that you will be, in any case, 
safe. With regard to myself, I'll in every par- 
ticular act upon your advice. When may I 
have the pleasure of seeing you again ?" 

" When do you think of speaking to Flora ?" 

" I shall not, I fear, have an opportunity this 
evening ; but I hope to be able to do so in the 
morning." 

" Then immediately after you have done so, 
come and let me know the result. The hounds 
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meet in the morning ; but I'll remain at home. 
I shall therefore expect you." 

Eichard promised to report progress. as soon 
as he had made anj progress to report; and 
having delivered a very neat speech in praise of 
her tact and judgment, took his leave. 

Percy did not dine at home that day : Aunt 
Eachel dined anx;iously alone ; and as the even- 
ing advanced her anxiety increased, until it 
teemed with the most frightful apprehensions. A 
thousand thoughts conspired to alarm her : the 
recollection of a thousajad suicides at once be- 
came vivid; and as midnight approached, she 
expected — not him^ but some pale messenger of 
death! 

She summoned Harry, who was sitting up for 
Percy, of course, but whose mind was quite free 
from anxiety on that point. 

"Henry," she said, with the most intense 
earnestness, " have you an idea of where your 
master is?" ; . 

" I think. I. have 'm," replied Harry; promptly. 
^' It strikes me that he's, at the Hall." 

" What reason have you for believing that he 
is there?". 

" I'll tell yoUy 'm. Soon after he started, Sir 

VOL. I. T 
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John rode up to the gate and wished to see him. 
I told him of course which way he went, and as 
he rode after him m j impression is that he caught 
him and took him home with him to dinner/' 

"You have greatly relieved me,** observed 
Aunt Kachel ; " still you are not sure that he is 
there. If I knew for a fact that he was at the 
Hall, I should feel comparatively happy, but as 
it is I am dreadfully anxious about him." 

" We can very soon manage to know 'm. • If 
you wish it *m, I'll ride over and see." 

" There's a good man. I shdl always respect 
you for offering to go. Go at once, there's a good 
soul. If he be there, don't disturb him — come 
back at once and let me know. Put your great 
coat on — and, stop," she added, as she went to 
the sideboard, " drink this glass of brandy." 

Harry drank the brandy, and smacked his 
lips — ^he thought it excellent ; and having boWed, 
left the room. 

" The old lady's got the fidgets," said he to 
Iiimself. " I suppose she's been swindling her- 
self into the notion that this love affair '11 mak6 
him dig a hole in the water. But he aint the 
sort for that ; he's too strong in the nut. He's 
at the Hall; that's where he is. As one holds 
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off he's gone to make it right with the other; 
and she's jast as fine a girl, although I shouldn't 
much like him to bring her home, because, ac- 
cording to all accounts, she's a blazer, and no 
mistake. It's of no use for me to say anything, 
of course ; but still I know one thing right well, 
and that's this — If he loses Miss Flora, he'll 
never be happy; and if she loses him, she may 
whistle for ages before she finds another of the 
sort-" 

Haying saddled his horse with all possible 
speed, he gaily started for the Hall, and as he 
found on his arrival the front drawing-room 
lighted up, he exclaimed, " There he is ! I'll 
bet ten to one of it. 1 don't want to ask, but I 
may as well just pop the question, now I'm 
here." 

He accordingly rang the bell, and when the 
servant appeared, he said, " How are you ? Mas- 
ter's here, of course?" 

"No, he's not," replied the servant. "At 
least, I don't think he is. Ill go and in- 
quire." 

" Do," said Harry, " he's safe to be here; but 
mind, I don't want him." 

The servant went to inquire, and on his 

t2 
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return said, ^' No, he's not here, nor has he been 
here to-day." 

" Are you sure of that?' 

" Quite ; Fll speak to Sir John, if you like." 

"If he's not here. Sir John can't invent 
him." 

" No, but he may know where he is." 

"True. Well, just ask him." 

The servant accordingly went to Sir John, 
and on his return, said, " Sir John saw him in 
the morning, but doesn't know where he is now." 

This being all he could ascertain there, Harry 
turned slowly towards home. " It isn't worth 
while to hurry," said he; "because there's just 
two states for her to be in. When she knows 
he's not at the Hall, she'll be in a state of fear ; 
but till I get back, she'll be in a state of hope ; 
and as she may as well be in a state of hope as 
not, I'll keep her in that state as long as I can. 
But then," he added, " suppose he returns before 
me! He may be at home now! There's that 
to be considered, and considering that, it's quite 
clear I mustn't crawl exactly." 

He then put his horse into a gentle trot, and 
on reaching home went up at once to Aunt 
Kachel. - 
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" Fm sorry, 'm, to say he's not there, 'm," said 
he; "but he'll soon be home now, 'm, no doubt." 

Aunt Eachel shook her head mournfully, and 
exclaimed, with a deep sigh, " Heaven preserve 
him!" 

" Beg pardon, 'm," said Harry, " but I can't 
say I can see any reason to fear! He's often 
been out as late as this, 'm ; and never came to 
any mischief yet." 

' . "Ah!" sighed Aunt Eachel, "you don't know 
all." 

Harry bowed to this decision, and left the 
room ; but he nevertheless flattered himself that 
he knew a little more than she imagined. 

The clock struck one^ and Aunt Rachel shud- 
dered: it sounded to her like Percy's knell. ^ 

She was not, however, kept much longer in sus- 
pense ; for on going to the window for the fiftieth 
time, she saw Percy, on Orion, dash up to the gate. 

" He is' safe ! thank Heaven, he is safe I" she 
exclaimed, and having rung the bell, instantly 
flew to receive him. 

"Dear Percy," she cried, as she embraced 
him with fervour, " I am overjoyed to see you. 
But oh !" she added, as the tears gushed forth, 
" how dreadfully I've been alarmed !" 
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" Alarmed !" echoed Percy. 

"It was foolish I know, dear — ^very very foolish 
— ^but I could not help feeling apprehensive.*' 

" Of what?" inquired Percy. 

" No matter now, dear : it's all over now ! I 
am so thankful that you are safe." 

''Safe!" he exclaimed, as he smiled at his^ 
aunt, who now perceived that he had been having 
too much wine ; " I know what you mean. 
Safe ! Ha, ha ! Tliat shall be buried in oblivion." 

Aunt Bachel took his arm, and they went 
very steadily up stairs together. She had never 
seen him so before, nor did she appear to him to 
take notice of it then. He was not, as she sub* 
sequently observed, exactly " tipsy," but he was 
very perceptibly elated. 

"Safe!" he repeated, having entered the 
drawing*room ; "so you imagined that I was 
not safe! Now just let me have a little brandy 
and water — cold— quite cold — and I'll talk to 
to you.— -Safe! — 'If any pain' — Would you like 
to hear a song : — 

" Well drown it in a b(H>owl, 
We'U drown it in a bo-o-owl. 
If any pain or care remaiii, 
We'll drown it in a bowl.'* 
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I beaxd that excellent song sung to-night. I've 
been with friends — real friends-^jovid, warm* 
hearted friends whom a man can depend upon— 
firiends whose respect I am able to command I — 
not sach friends as. those who call their friends 
perfidious villains ! But no matter. As old Mr. 
Grange said to me in your presence — ^yon were 
present, were you not ? Yes, of course you were 
— as he said in your presence, > If a man be con* 
scious of his own integrity, he can afford to des- 
pise all slanderers.' And he's right; and you 
were right when you told me before I went out^ 
not to suffer my spirits to be depressed. I'll not ! 
I'll do nothing of the sort. Why should I? Is 
the happiness of a man's whole life to depend 
upon the caprice of a fickle*minded woman ? A 
.woman who is all smiles and sunshine tonday, 
and who frowns like an oyercharged thunder- 
cloud to-morrow. Faithful, affectionate, true- 
hearted woman ! — sbe'U receive you with expres- 
sions of intense affection one moment, and con- 
temptuously send your letters back unopened the 
next. If anything occurs, any misconception 
^— 4iny misunderstanding— there's an end of it.— - 
Hear no explanation— oh dear me, no !-*-up comes 
affection at once, hy the roots — ^blasted by Hie 
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lightning of indignation. This is love ! — ^sweet^ 
enduring love-^to be in an instant plucked from 
the heart ! — pure, profound, immortal love ! — the 
love which soothes the spirit of a man, refines his 
mind and yields sweet peace. Why, he may as 
weU stand upon a mine that is sprung, or cling to 
the lava-loving lips of a volcano. I'll have na 
more of it ! I can be as happy as any man, and 
will. I'll not, at all events, allow this to make 
me unhappy." 

Aunt Rachel was silent ; she placed the brandy 
and water before him, and smiled, notwithstand- 
ing her eyes were filled with tears. 

" Aunt," he continued, after a pause, during 
which his countenance developed considerable 
bitterness, " I love you ; I always did love you^ 
and always shall; because I know you to be a 
good one; but that's not the style of love that 
I have been speaking of; that of which I have 

been speaking is the lovie But no matter; 

let it sink. I mean to enjoy myself. I shall 
have a few friends to dine with me to-morrow. 
The hounds meet in the morning. We shall 
finish, no doubt, within a few miles of home; 
still, we'd better say seven. Let us have 
something nice, you know, — ^something siih- 
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stantial — there will be about a dozen or four- 
teen." 

" All gentlemen, dear ?" 

" Of course ; and all the right sort. We are 
not to be wholly struck down." 

Aunt Bachel at once promised that every- 
thing necessary should be prepared, and having 
eventually prevailed upon him to retire, she 
kissed him, and said — " God bless you — good 
night." 
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CHAPTER XUI. 

RICHABD'S DECLARATI09 TO YLOZk. 

Besolyed on adopting the suggestion of Hden^ 
in whose judgment he reposed the utmost confi- 
dence, Bichard Trevere prepared, in the morning, 
to declare himself in an original stjrie to ilonu 
Originality he held to be essential to success, 
although the feelings of Flora and the major 
were, in his view, exceedingly &yourable, seeing 
that while Flora was dreadfully depressed, the 
fitful pressure of the major's lips proclaimed his 
indignation. 

^^ You are not, I presume, going to the meet?" 
observed Bichard, as they sat very thoughtfully 
at breakfast. 

^^ No,'' replied the major. *^ Do you tiiink of 

gcringy' 

" I have letters to write." 
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" Will you have a short, quiet ride this morn- 
ing, my dear?' inquired the major of Flora. 

" No, papa," replied Flora, faintly ; " I think 
not, this morning." 

Again the major pressed his lips bitterly, but 
said no more. He ordered his horse almost im- 
mediately after breakfast, and had no sooner 
started with the view of making a call, than 
Richard, then in the library alone, saw Flora 
walking pensively on the lawn. This he con- 
ceived to be the most favourable opportunity 
that could occur: he therefore joined her, and 
having made a few trifling observations said, 
" Are you fond of allegories? Do they interest 
you at all?" 

" I have been interested by them," replied 
Flora. 

'\ I wish that you would listen to one now ! 
— ^it will, I hope, interest you deeply. Shall we 
go into the library ? Yon will, I think, be, at 
least, amused." 

Flora bowed, and conceiving that he wished to 
read something to her, entered the library with 
him at once. 

f^ The allegory," said he, having placed a 
chair for her with all the grace at his command, 
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" the allegory to which I am anxious for you to 
listen, is not in print; but I'll endeavour* to do 
justice to it, notwithstanding. You are not; I 
perceive, in good spirits; nor am I: we shall 
not, therefore, be acting unwisely if we make 
some slight eflFort to conquer depression. Well 
then — once upon a time — that I believe is a 
perfectly legitimate commencement? — Once upon 
a. time, there was a lady-^say, in some distant 
land — whose unrivalled beauty excited general 
admiration. She was, however, not only beau- 
tiful, but amiable, exceedingly amiable and 
highly accomplished — and as she was pas- 
sionately fond of the chase, her name, if you 
please, shall be Diana. Her fame spread; and 
among those who heard of her spirit and beauty, 
was one whom she had known as the dear and 
faithful friend of her childhood's companion, and 
who, inspired with feelings of the purest affec- 
tion, went over to that distant land with the 
view of securing a prize which ' princes might 
envy. On his arrival, however, he found that 
she was betrothed. Her beauty surpassed all that 
he had previously conceived, while her graceful 
presence and gentle spirit charmed him : he loved 
her, fondly and passionately loved her, but she 
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was unhappily betrothed. How, then, did he pro- 
ceed ? Did he declare his passion to her, knowing 
that she was betrothed ? Did he endeavour to 
supplant him to whom she was betrothed ? Did 
he say one word to her which could be construed 
into any desire to unsettle her mind ? No : he 
patiently waited until she had discovered that he 
to whom she was betrothed was unworthy of 
her, and then how did he act? — how ought* he 
to have acted ? — how do you imagine he ought 
to have acted ?" 

" Not, sir, as you are acting now !" replied 
Flora, with an energy that appalled him. 

" I beg pardon," said he, with an expression 
of embarrassment ; ^^ I hope that I have not in 
any way offended ! Will you calmly hear me 
explain?" 

" Have you spoken to the major on this 
subject ?" 

" I have not." 

" Then do so." 

" I feel happy in having your permission to 
speak to him." 

" Do so," repeated Flora, proudly; "and tell 
him that I utterly repudiate the thought of en- 
tertaining your views for one moment. You, 
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sir, supplant Percy Effingliam! If he be un- 
worthy, the rest are eyen more imwortiij. 
Grael as he is, he is still superior, iufinitely 
superior to the rest! I'll not designate ^the 
rest,' but in my view ^ the rest,' when compared 
with him, sink into utter insignificance." 

" Pray hear me/' 

^^ ril hear no more ! — speak to the major : tell 
him distinctly what I have said ; but in my pre- 
sence, never, I'll even say, presume to allude to 
the subject again." 

She then, with a lofty expression, withdrew, 
leaving Kichard completely bewildered. Was 
this the '^ gentleness" of which he had spoken 
so highly ! Why, she was a tigress ! 

" I remember," said he, having mused for 
some time, ^^ I remember taking the part of a 
woman whose husband was beating her cruelly : 
I remember that that woman, who could have no 
sense of gratitude, sprang at me fiercely when I 
expostulated with her husband. How was that? 
* — ^what feeling prompted her to fly at a man 
who was only anxious to protect her? The pro- 
blem is soon solved : her husband was her own ; 
and the same feeling animates Flora. She 
regards Percy Effingham as her own, and cannot 
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bear to hear a word said against him. You sup- 
plant Percy Effingham! He is her idol still. 
Gruel as he is, he is superior to ^ the rest/ and 
as I am one of ^ the rest' — ^if not, indeed, ^ the 
rest' — the rest can have no chance with him. 
Th^ is something mysterious in this love, after 
all ! — However," he added, rising, " as I am not 
in her presence to presume to allude to the sub- 
ject again, I may as well go at once and ^ report 
progress.' '' 

Haying ordered his horse,' he proceeded to the 
Hall, and found Helen anxious to know the 
result. 

" Well," she inquired, the moment he entered 
the room, ** have you had an opportunity of 
sounding her?" 

" I have," replied Bichard ; " I have had what 
I conceived to be an excellent opportunity.^^ 

" And did you not embrace it?" 

" I did.'' 

" Well ! Now, pray do not be tiresome : what 
is the result?" 

"A failure: a most unequivocal failure: no 
failure was ever more signal or complete." 

" How was that ? How covld you have gone 
to work?" 
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^ I went to work in a st^le which I imagined 
irresistible! I adopted a strildn^y original 
style, and felt perfectly sore of sncoess." 

'^ Have you any objection to explain to me the 
nature of that style ?' 

^^Not the slightest. Having promised to 
conceal nothing from you, I feel, of course, 
bound to explain all/' 

He then proceeded to repeat his ^^ all^ory,** 
almost word for word, but was amazed to find 
that its progress excited no admiration. 

^' Well,'', said Helen, impatiently, as he drew 
near the end of it — " Well ! — ^well ! — and what 
did she say ?" 

^^ Say ! She flew at me like an eagle in 
defence of her nest: her eyes flashed fire, and 
she looked at me as if, in comparison with Percy 
Effingham, I was something in the social scale 
a little below an ogre. You supplant Percy 
Effingham ! — ^Well ! It's quite clear that he is 
her idol, and that I stand no chance: in short, 
I am not in her presence to presume to allude 
to the subject again." 

" I really cannot wonder at this," said Helen. 
" Why, whom could you fancy you were address- 
ing ? Did you imagine that you were in a nursery. 
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trying to amuse a lot of children ? — or did you 
conceive that yoU were talking to some milk* 
maidr 

" Upon my word, I thought that the course I 
adopted was the very course I ought to pursue/' 

'^ I have no doubt of that ! But the result, 
you see, proves that you were wrong. Are you 
fond of allegories?" she added, smiling. " Do 
they interest you at all ?" 

" Nay," said Richard, " you must not laugh 
at me." 

" No, but I wish you to listen to one which 
will, I hope, interest you deeply. Once upon a 
time— you thus began, I believe— once upon a 
time, an ingenious gentlemen — who came from 
no distant land, and whose name shall be just 
what you please— was enamoured, I cannot say 
of any particular lady, because when he dis- 
covered that one was engaged, he, as if by magic, 
transferred his passion to another." 

"Now, that is really too severe," said 
Eichard. 

" Well, if you think so I'll recal it, and gay 
that he was enamoured of a lady, who was not 
only elegant but highly intellectual !— a fact of 
which he appeared to be utterly unconscious/' 

VOL. I. u 
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^^ No, no, I am not unconscious of the fact: I 
know her to be highly intellectual." 

" Then, why not develop that knowledge ? 
Why treat her as if she were a simple country 
girl? How could you imagine that she wouldn't 
see clearly through it all before you had finished 
the first sentence of your allegory ? The only 
marvel is, that she allowed you to go on ! I am 
amazed that she didn't put a stop to it at once. 
Seally, in hearing you wade through it all she 
displayed a very extraordinary amount of 
patience. Why not approach the subject in a 
plain and direct manner, instead of winding 
round and round allegorically to approach it?" 

" Tou urged me to be cautious." 

" Of course I did ; but folly is not caution ; 
and that the style in which you addressed her 
bore the semblance of folly, you will on reflection 
admit." 

" Well !" said Richard, " I did it for the best ; 
but, of course, the thing is utterly hopeless 
now." 

" I don't see why you should consider it hope- 
less." 

" Upon my word I can't pretend to see why I 
should not : for although she wished me to speak 
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to the major, she told me distinctly what to say. 
^ Tell him,' said she, ^ that I repudiate the thought 
of entertaining your views for a moment !" 

" Well, even that's a progress," said Helen, 
^^ inasmuch as she knows, at least, what your 
views are ! / don't consider it a hopeless case 
at all : on the contrary, it is my &m impression 
that if you proceed as you ought to proceed you 
will, even now, secure her." 

" But how am I to proceed? How ought I to 
proceed?" 

" When do you think of leaving?" 

" I must now leave at once. It will not be 
very pleasant for me to remain there after what 
has occurred. I must leave in the morning." 

"Leave to-day," said Helen. "Do not wait 
till the morning: leave to-day. I'll tell you 
why. Mora knows that you love her, — ^that is to 
say, she knows that you have told her that you love 
her, and we'll take it for granted that she believes 
you. Very well. Think nothing of her indig- 
nation : she fired at the childish way in which you 
addressed her ; therefore think nothing of that. On 
your return, speak to the major : speak to him in 
a bold, straight-forward, manly style, — no more 
of your allegories, if you please ! tell him plainly 

u2 
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and distinctly "why you came down here — why you 
concealed your object so long, and why you now 
deem your departure expedient. Ask permission^ 
to write to him on the subject, not to her; but 
see her, notwithstanding ; and having calmly ex- 
pressed a hope that you have not peirmanently 
offended her, pack up your things and depart. I 
feel convinced that if you manage this well. 
Flora will eventually be yours. She will, in the 
first place, acknowledge to herself that she was 
somewhat too fiery — for she cannot well justify 
so grand a display of indignation; and as we 
silly creatures cannot look with indifference upon 
those who give us the slightest reason to believe 
that they love us, her anger will cool down to 
sympathy, and sympathy will do all the rest. 
This is now your only chance, but that chance is 
a good one. Percy Efl&ngham will not be much 
longer in her superior judgment the superior 
being she considers him now. He cannot get 
over the scene in the grove, but that is not all 
he will have to get over. I must have him here 
again and again! This, however, is not the 
immediate point ; it has nothing to do with yout 
present mode of proceeding. Act as I have sug- 
gested, and she will yet be yours." 
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^* I will act precisely as you have suggested." 
" Be earnest and calm-r-no trifling ; nothiBg 
in the slightest degree allegorical ; state the case 
<ilearly and fairly to the major, and be equally 
tranquil with her." 

Kichard, by whom these instructions were rgr 
garded as laws, again promised to adhere strictly 
to the course prescribed, and when she had told 
Jiim thaj; he might write to her as often as he 
4>leased, and that she would from time to time 
communicate with him, he almost affectionately 

^de her adieu. 

I. 

The major was not long absent from home : 
he returned some time before Kichard; but not a 
word haying reference to what had passed dur- 
ing hi3 absence was uttered by Flora, who 
already felt that she had been somewhat too 
Severe. She could ^scarcely account for her lofty 
bearing : she had no desire to wound his feelings J 
the consciousness Of having wounded the feelings 
of any one, was to her at all times painful ; still, 
although she was sorry that she had not been 
ptore calm, — although she could uot, on reflection, 
pretend to justify the contemptuous tone, she had 
9^sumed, — she felt that he ought n<?i?, under the 
circumstances, to have introduced the ^ubjeot so 
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abruptly* She would, however, apologize on his 
return : she could do so calmly yet firmly : she 
eould say that she regretted having displayed so 
much warmth, without inducing him to believe 
for one moment that she had the slightest thought 
of entertaining his views. This she would do 
the first opportunity, and as the major was in 
the lil»rary when Kichard returned, she expected 
that that opportunity had arrived, but, having 
ascertained where the major was, Richard, assumr 
ing an aspect of sadness went to him at once. 

"Major!" said he, calmly, "I have to say 
good-bye : I am off to town this morning." 

" This morning !" said the major ; " Why this 
morning? Have you been summoned?" 

^< I certainly have not been summoned." 

" Then why go this morning?" 

" I think that under the circumstances I had 
better leave at once." 

^^ Under the circumstances ! To what circum« 
stances do you allude?' 

" ShaU I explain all candidly to you?' 

^^Do so by all means: what have you to 
explain?' 

Siefaard drew a chair, and thus deliberately 
began: — 
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" When my father was here, he wrote to n»3 
frequently, and spoke of the delightful charao 
teristics of Flora in such high and enthusiastic 
terms, that I became most impatient to see 
her." 

The major slightly started ; and, haying looked 
at him earnestly for a moment, said, " Proceed.'^ 

^^ I, in consequence came down here ; I confess 
to you candidly that I came down in order 
expressly to see her, and that having seen her, I 
felt charmed. You will pardon me for alluding 
to her who is lost to us, but I found all her ele- 
gance and beauty, all her interesting manners 
and amiable quaUties centred in Mora. I felt 
perfectly delighted, and had made up my mind 
to speak to you on the subject, when unhappily, I 
discovered that she was engaged. This discovery 
at once sealed my lips : I was . silent. I said 
nothing either to you or to her, having reference 
to the feelings with which I had been inspired. I 
concealed those feelings ; I struggled to subdue 
them. I would not attempt to unsettle her 
mind. You will, I know, acquit me of ever 
having said a word in disparagement of Percy 
Effingham." 

^^ I must do so, of course ; I must also say 
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that your conduct throughout, under the circum- 
stances, appears to me to have been most honour- 
able/* 

"Well," pursued Kichard, " having waited for 
some time with aU the patience at my command, 
although anxiously watching events — ^for I had 
a presentiment that something would occur bav« 
ing a tendency to re-inspire hope ! — I perceived 
that, both in your judgment and in hers, Percy 
Effingham had proved himself in some way un« 
;v^orthy . I did not pretend, nor did I seek to know 
the means by which this revulsion of feeling was 
effected ; it was sufficient for me to know by the 
•message with which you charged me, that your 
confidence in Percy Effingham had been mis* 
placed. What then was my position as a man 
loving Flora ! Was I still bound to conceal my 
Teal feelings ? I felt released from that bond, and 
1;herefore made up my mind to intimate to her 
that such feelings had been inspired." 

" And have you done go?" inquired the major* 
" I have : I this morning gently hinted-- — " 
"And what did she say?" demanded the 
inajor, impatiently, 

" Well," replied Kichard, " I cannot boast of 
*(he encouragement I received. She appears to 
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imagine, even now, that Fercj Effingham is a 
euperior being." 

" Ah," said the major, " I fear that he has 
made too deep an impression. But what did 
she say ?" 

" She inquired if I had spoken to you on the 
object; and when I told her that I had not, she 
requested me to do so, and at the same time to 
say that she could not bear the thought of allow- 
ing any man to supplant Percy Effingham." 
: *' I fear that he has too firm a hold to be sup-* 
planted.'' 

** You fear that he has ?" 

" Yes, because I am apprehensive that if he 
cannot be supplanted, her prospect of happiness 
will be indeed dim." 

" It is unfortunate that she ever became at- 
tached to him." 

" Unfortunate ! Let me earnestly exhort you, 
as a man, never to gain, or to attempt to 
gain the afiections of a woman, until you are 
sure of your own constancy. Regard the present 
case as an example. Before this attachment 
existed there was no girl upon earth more 
happy than Flora ; she was all life and gaiety, 
full of health and spirits — there was not a more 
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meny-hearted girl in the world. Look at her 
now, with her brightest hopes blasted — ^pale, de- 
jected, heart-broken, crushed!'^ 

^^Let ns hope that this may not be per- 
manent/' 

** I fear — I very much fear — that it will." 

^^ Major," said Bichard, with some hesitation, 
^^ you now know the circumstances under whidi 
I consider my departure expedient, for having 
ventured to declare myself to Flora, I might by 
remaining here amioy her, which I would not 
willingly do for the world. But," he added, in 
tones of intense earnestness, ^^ if it were pos* 
sibte to subdue, and eventually to remove those 
feelings of depression under which she now 
labours, would you discourage any calm attempt 
on my part to do so ?" 

" Her happiness," replied the major, *' is the 
highest earthly object I have in view. If I could 
but see that attained I should leave the world 
content* I can have no objection to you as a 
man, and should not therefore discourage such aa 
attempt on your part if I believed that her hap« 
piness would be thereby secured ; but the present 
is not the time for such an attempt to be made. 
We must wait." 
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*' I understand what you mean ; but will you 
permit me to write to you on the subject, in 
order that, by showing my letters to her, you may 
be able to ascertain her feelings on the point? " 

" On this, or any other subject, you are at 
liberty to write to me. A change may take place : 
I hope, of course, that it will; but under exist- 
ing circumstances nothing done in haste can be 
successful. We shall see." 

" I'll be guided by you, but I still hope to con- 
Tince her that there are men as faithful, as gene- 
rous, as kind, and as worthy of her love as Percy 
Effingham! And now," he added, rising, ^^ allow 
me to say that I appreciate your kindness, and 
highly ralue your friendship." 

" But," said the major, " I don't, after all, see 
the necessity for your leaving to-day." 

" I'd much rather do so. Will you allow one 
of your servants to drive me into the town? A 
coach, I believe, starts at two." 

" Well/' said the major," if you have made up 
your mind to go, I'll not, under the circum- 
stances, press you to remain. But we can have 
lunch together : there's plenty of time for that.^' 

He rang the bell, and ordered lunch; and 
Richard went up to see after his luggage, while 
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Flora, who was of course quite unconscious of 
his intention to leave so abruptly, wondered 
whether he had named the subject to the major. 
She thought it, however, unlikely that he had, 
and therefore went down to lunch with them as 
usual. 

" My dear," said the major, as they sat at the 
table; "I have news for you. Our friend 
Richard leaves us this morning." 

♦* This morning !" echoed Flora, blushing deeply. 

" Yes; he is off by the two o'clock coiach." < i 

Flora said no more ; nor did she even Venturis 
to glance at Richard : he dud the major conversed 
together, but she maintained silence until the 
gig had been announced, when she rose, apd 
took Richard's extended hand. 

" Farewell !" said he, with an expression of sad- 
ness. " I hope that when next we meet, we may 
both be more happy." 

" I hope so, too,'' returned Flora, firmly. " I 
acknowledge that I wa3too impetuous this morn* 
ing : I might have told you that which I really 
meant more calmly." 

"Farewell!" repeated Richard, as he again 
pressed her hand; and having warmly bade the 
major adieu, he entered the gig, and started. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

SIR JOHN'S MEDIATION. 

During the whole of the ensuing month, Percy's 
manifest object was to sink the recollection of 
Flora's amiable characteristics in oblivion. He 
wished to forget that he had ever loved her : he 
wished to believe that she had never loved him ; 
and, while endeavouring to abandon the thought 
that he loved her still, proudly spurned the 
idea of being unable to resist her influence. 

He rose early, and retired to rest late. Gaiety 
was his only resource. If he gave way to thought, 
he became at once depressed, and depression he 
had " made up his mind" to conquer. He never 
dined at home without having a "jovial party:" 
he never dined out but with " enthusiastic 
friends :" his was essentially a life of excitement, 
to which reflection was an alien. 
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Aunt Racliel saw all this with feelings of 
sorrow: she longed to return to her tranquil 
home ; but could not endure the thought of leav- 
ing him thus. She of course ascribed all to the 
true cause, and made every allowance for his 
deeply wounded feelings, and occasionally ven- 
tured to expostulate with him mildly — ^to speak 
of her apprehensions having reference to his 
health, and to express her conviction that he 
would feel much more happy if he were but a 
little more regular and calm ; but he smiled at 
her fears, bade her be in high spirits, and 
pointed triumphantly to the enthusiasm of his 
friends, as an irrefragable proof that he was not 
to be " struck down." 

He saw nothing of Flora — she, poor girl ! very 
seldom left home : the major had passed him on 
the road on three occasions; but a cold and 
distant bow was the only sign of recognition 
vouchsafed. Helen he had several times seen 
with Sir John, who called continually with the 
view of inducing him to dine at the Hall ; but no 
expressions of esteem, no appeal to his friendship, 
no eloquence, no suasion, could induce him to do so. 

At length. Sir John, conceiving that the mis- 
understanding which existed between Percy and 
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the major was a mystery in which he was involved 
-—became uneasy, seeing that both of them kept 
aloof from him. He therefore called upon the 
major — ^not for the purpose of inviting him again, 
but with the view of demanding of him pointedly 
why he had sq firmly resisted all his invitations. 

"Major/* said he, having been received as 
usual, with the utmost courtesy, " we have long 
been friends : we have been for years in the habit 
of visiting each other, and I hope that I am jus- 
tified in believing that the high esteem in which 
I have ever held you has been reciprocated." 

" My dear Sir John," said the major, " you 
are indeed justified in cherishing that belief: 
there is no man whom I esteem more highly." 

" I am proud of it, major ! — I am proud of it ! 
-and yet I have something on my mind which 
not only puzzles, but aflSicts me. Now let us un- 
derstand each other well. I have invited you 
several times within the last month, and yet not 
a single invitation have you accepted. How is 
that?" 

" The fact is, we never go any where now." 

"I know that you never go any where else; 
but why not, as usual, come up to the Hall? 
What have I done? Never since the occurrence 
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of that unfortunate affair, which is still to me a 

most profound mystery, have you entered my 

house. Why have you so studiously kept aloof? 

In what way am I involved? I begin to feel that 

I must be involved in some way ! I have told 
you that there was no chance of your meeting 

Percy Effingham, and I have told him that there 

was no chance of his meeting you, and yet never 

since that unhappy day have I been able to g^ 

either of you there ! Now do ease my mind o^ 

this subject. Have I done anything to offen.4 

you?" 

" No !" replied the major. " Be assured that 
you have not." 

" Then why not, as usual, come up to the 
Hall? There must be something that urges you 
not to come ! — ^you would never keep away with- 
out a cause ! Effingham does not conceal the 
fact of his having a reason for keeping away; 
but even he will not explain to me what that 
reason is !. He can, he says, — and I believe that 
he can,— most satisfactorily explain all to you ; 
but then his explanation is reserved for you 
alone! Now why don't you hear what he has to 
say? Why will you not let . him explain ? J 
know nothing — I cannot . pretend to know any* 
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thing— about the cause of the misunderstanding 
between you : it is all, as I have said, a perfect 
mysterj to me ; but I think that, as a matter of 
justice — ^we all know how possible it is for any 
one to entertain a misconception ! — I really must 
say that I think that, as a matter of justice 
between man and man, you ought to hear him 
explain, and more especially as he assures me, 
land he is no common man ! — ^his solemn assur- 
ance is not to be despised! — I say, especially, 
as he assures me solemnly that when you hare 
heard his explanation you will pronounce him 
not guilty of cither inconstancy, meanness, or 
dishonour. 

" Has he not then been once to the Hall since 
that day?" 

** Not once ! He has resisted every tempta- 
tion I could offer. We have made every effort 
to induce him to come; but we cannot prevail 
upon him to do so. I am sorry for it, very sorry 
for it, not only because I enjoy his society, but 
because I should like to wean him from the reck- 
less, grasping, selfish lot, by whom he is sur- 
rounded, and whose object is to squeeze him by 
all the means at their command." 

** Does he appear," said the major, thought* 

VOL. I. X 
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fiillj, ^' does he appear to be anxious to give this 
explanation ?'* 

'^ He does/' replied Sir John, ^^ and is anxiooa 
to do so. I am eonscions/* said he, ^' when 1 
called the other day^ ^^ I am perfectly conscious 
of having done nothing wrong, but I still feel 
called upon to vindicate mj honour !'* 

*' Then,'* returned the major, ^^ as it shall not 
be said that he clings to his sponging associates 
through me, if he really be anxious to explain, 
ni hear him/' 

^^ I am, indeed, delighted to hear you say so. 
When will you see him ?' 

" Whenever it may suit his convenience." 

" Will you see him here ; or will you meet him 
anywhere else? Will you ride over with me and 
call upon him now?" 

^^ If," replied the major, ^^ he be anxious to 
explain, he'll not object to come here." 

" Then FU go to him at once. You'll not go 
out until I return?' 

** 111 not," replied the major, and Sir John^ 
having mounted his horse, rode over at once to 
the Priory. 

On his arrival, Percy, who was just about to 
leave with the view of witnessing " A Grand 
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Pigeon Match/' in the neighbourhood, came out, 
and pressed him earnestly to go. ^^We shall 
have splendid sport," said he; ^'all the crack 
shots in the county will be there l" 

Sir John dismounted, and taking his arm, 
said, " I wish to have a word or two with you in 
private before you go." 

*' Anything fresh?' 

** Yes : come in." 

They entered the house, and Sir John thus 
began : — 

" I have just left the major. He and I have 
been talking very seriously about you. I told 
him, unreservedly, that as a matter of justice 
between man and man, he ought to hear you 
explain, and when I had stated my conviction 
that you were able to give a perfectly satis- 
factory explanation, he consented to receive it/' 

*'0h," said Percy, with a slightly curled lip, 
^^ then he can at length see that he has not acted 
like a man." 

" He had, doubtless, some reason to believe 
that you were not what he is now anxious to 
believe that you are." 

^^ I know that he had : I admit that he had : 
in the last note that I sent to him I freely 

X 2 
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acknowledged that he had : I told him distinctly 
that I was not amazed at his display of indigna- 
tion ; but I also told him that I could and would 
explain, and, therefore, he ought, as a man, to 
have heard me." 

^^ I told him, just now, that he ought to have 
heard you; but then, we cannot, you know, at 
aU times look at things calmly ! He felt indig- 
nant, and you admit that he had reason to feel 
indignant: can we, then, wonder that he was 
unable to become immediately calm ? It is, we 
know, always best to take things coolly; but 
then, we also know, that we can't always do it ! 
However, that's past ; and it isn't worth while 
to say any more about it: he is now quite 
willing to hear you explain, and I have not the 
slightest doubt of the result. Are you particu- 
larly apxious to witness this match ?" 

" I promised to be there," replied Percy. 

^^An hour, perhaps, will not make much 
difference? K not, mount, and let us go at 
once." 

" To the major's?" 

" Aye: and let us have it amicably settled." 

" Why should I go there?" 

"There it is! The old tale! Why should 
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you go there, and why should he come here. 
Why should you not go there? Are you not 
anxious to vindicate your honour ?" 

^^ I am ; but I am not anxious to become a 
suppliant." 

" A suppliant ! There you are again. How 
can you be deemed a suppliant ? You go as a 
man conscious of his integrity, to explain away 
a misunderstanding. I mean to say, that it will 
be on your part a most manly and graceful pro- 
ceeding. It will show that you have confidence 
in the justice of your cause, and that no frivo- 
lous feeling of false pride can deter you from 
bringing it to the test." 

" He promised" said Percy, with a somewhat 
sarcastic smile — '' he promised to strangle me if 
I entered the house." * 

" Pooh, pooh, pooh ! — nonsense ! If you are 
afraid of being strangled, don't go. I shouldn't 
like to be strangled myself. But all these things 
must now be forgotten. Come ! let us start at 
once." 

" He may not be at home." 

^^ He is waiting for us ; he is anxiously expect- 
ing us." 

" Well, then," said Percy, " as he shall not 
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imagine that I am anxious to shrink from it, 
rn go." 

He mounted his horse, and accompanied by 
Sir John proceeded slowly to the major's. He 
was thoughtful, yet firm : he said but little on 
the road, and that little had no reference to the 
question at issue. The only difficulty which pre* 
sented itself was the style in which he should meet 
and address the major. He felt, however, that 
after all he should be constrained to act as cirr 
cumstances might dictate, and resolved only on 
being at first as cool and distant as possible. 

As they p assedthe gate, the major prepared to 
receive them. He rang the bell, and desired the 
servant to show them in at once; and as they 
entered the room, he and Percy bowed coldly, 
and looked as if a reconciliation were hope- 
less. 

" Now," said Sir John; " a few words, I have 
no doubt, will be sufficient : a misunderstanding 
exists between you: therefore, go to work at 
once, and explain it away." 

^^I understand," said Percy, addressing the 
mi^or, ^^ that you have at length consented to 
hear me explain. You are aware, of course, 
that that explanation must be private." 
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« rn retire," said Sir John. 

^^ No, no !'' said the major, ^ remain here; we'll 
step into the next room.'^ 

They entered the room adjoining, and when 
they were seated, Percy thus fbrmly commenced--- 

^' Now, Major Delisle ; my explanation will be 
brief; I have, indeed, but litHe to explain. I 
am not now disposed to indulge in any bitter^ 
ness, or to dwell upon the contemptuous style in 
which I have been treated: it will be quite suffi*" 
cient for me now to go at once to the point, 
and thus to prove that you have wronged me. 
Ton saw me at the feet of Helen Gilbert : and 
naturally imagined that 1 was making a decla»- 
ration of lore. I say naturally, because I freely 
iadmit that that was the oidy inference you could 
draw. I admitted Hiis in my last note to you: 
I told you distinctly that I was not amazed that 
that in£^ence had been drawn; but, when I 
also told you that it was not the true inference, 
you ought, as a man, to have heard me explain* 
That, however, is not now Ihe point. The point 
is, how came I to be in the position described i 
— ^for what purpose was I at the feet of Helen 
Gilbert? FU briefly tell you. Helen GUbert 
liad a secret — a secret which became known ik 
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me; she knew that I was cognizant of it, and 
Qiged me not to reveal it. I promised that I 
would not; I pledged her my honour that I 
wonid not; I at length, in order to calm her 
apprehensions, swore that I would not^ and it 
was while taking this oatii that you saw me in 
that ridiculous position. Now understand me 
distinctly; the secret of which I speak, and 
which nothing can ever tempt me to reveal, does 
not in the slightest degree affect her honour. It 
is a purely innocent secret, which she was and is 
naturally anxious to conceal — a secret so simple 
in itself, and of a nature so commonly possessed, 
that I ascribe her wish to hear me swear that I 
would keep it to a mere girlish freak. This is 
my explanation : I have nothing more to explain." 

" But why " — said the major — ^*^ why did you 
not write to this effect?' 

^^ You ask me this — ^you, who, when I did 
write, treated me with so much contempt. I 
might have written to this effect, but what if I 
had done so? What had I to expect? Why, 
that my note would be returned — scornfully re- 
turned as this was — ^this," he continued, pro- 
ducing the note which had been returned by 
Plora, " This, in which I said aU that I thought 
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need be said until you should condescend to hear 
me explain. That note I have not opened; you 
can read it if you please. It will at least show 
my anxiety to meet the case fairly, and at once. 
And now," he added, rising, ^^ having said all I 
wbh to say, I have but to take my leave." 
. " One moment," said the major, as he glanced 
at the note which had been returned by Flora, 
"/wish to say something; but I feel that that 
which I have to say, ought in justice to you, to 
be said before Sir John — Sir John Gilbert," he 
continued, having called Sir John in, " I wish to 
state in your presence that I am perfectly satisr 
fied with Mr. Effingham's explanation ; that I 
regret having been so impetuous, although he 
has done me the justice to admit that I was 
justified in drawing the inference I did draw; 
that I recall every expression that I may have 
used, having a tendency to reflect upon his 
honour, and that I most freely apologise to him 
for having refused to hear his explanation 
before." 

" y^ good! bravo!" exclaimed Sir John. 
" I knew that a few words would settle it. Ex- 
cellent ! Now will you come and dine with me ! 
Will you come to day ?" 
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** Tou know that I am engi^ed to-day," said 

Percy. 

" Never mind a few paltry pigeons ! We can 
always get pigeons to shoot at, but we can't d* 
ways reconcile friends/' 

" I told you that I had promised to be there.'* 

** Well, then, go and p^form your promise. 
So long as you are all right here, I don't care." 

Percy bowed to the major, and was about 
to retire, when the major advanced and extended 
his hand, which Percy took coolly, and left. 

" He doesn't appear to be particularly elated," 
said Sir John, as the major re-entered tie room. 
" Tou say that all has been satirfactorily ex- 
plained?" 

" I am perfecfly satisfied," replied the major, 
" but he has, I admit, still reason to complain of 
the manner in which he has been treated." 

" Well, but you apologised most handsomely, 
lam sure; he ought to be satisfied with that. 
What it'$ all about I oan't, of course, pretend to 
guess. I certainly should like to have the mystery 
solved, because I cannot get rid of the impres- 
sion that I am, either directly or indirectly, con- 
cerned. What is it all about? I have no wish 
to pry into family matters;. but if it be anything 
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a friend may know, tell me at onoe what 
it is." 

" Well," said the major, having reflected for a 
moment, ** upon my word, I don't see why I 
should not — ^the thing itself being so very unim*- 
portant. Had the case been as I had reason 
to believe that it was, I should still have felt 
unwilling to explain why I have, as you say^ 
so firmly resisted all your invitations; but I 
now find that the true cause is really so simple, 
that it would be indeed ridiculous to conceal it 
any longer fi:om you." 

"That's right," said Sir John; *Met me 
know what it is, and my mind will be at ease." 

"You recollect the scene which occurred at 
the Hall, of course,'* pursued the major; *' well, 
when I state the cause of that scene, I shall 
state the cause of all that has since itranspired« 
Having entered the room in which you found 
us on that occasion, Flora and I, on approach- 
ing the window, saw Effingham on his knee 
before Helen, in the grove " 

" Helen !— what, my Helen ?' 

" Yes : but listen. We thought that he was 
making a declaration of love! Floi^ fiunted^ 
the scene ensued; I called him a villain— which 
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of course I am sorry for now — and up to this 
day I have, as you are aware, refused to listen 
to any explanation." 

" Yes — well ?" said Sir John, most impatiently 
—"well?" 

" Well, it now turns out that, instead of 
making a declaration of love, he was merely 
declaring that he would not reveal some little 
secret of which she had discovered he had 
become cognizant." 

" A secret," murmured Sir John, thought? 
fully ; " some little secret? What was the nature 
of that secret ?" 

"He, of course, promised not to reveal it; 
but it was some very, very trifling aflfair ; indeed, 
as he says, so trifling, that he ascribed the fact 
of her wishing him to make a serious declaration 
on the subject to a mere girlish whim." 

" He was on his knee, I think you said?" 

"Yes; but as a mere matter of playfulness, 
of course ; and this simple act," he added, " being 
unexplained, was the cause of all the torture 
poor Flora has endured, and of all that unfortu- 
nate bitterness of feeling which has so long 
jexisted between him and me. You see now why 
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he kept away from the Hall : you also see why 
we — " 

" Yes, yes : I see that : I see all that clearly ; 
but I can't see what secret ought to be between 
him and Helen !" 

^'Some trifle, doubtless," said the major. 
" Girls will have their fancies. She has seen 
fellows make declarations on the stage, and in 
all probability insisted upon his imitating 
them." 

" Well," said Sir John, " it may be so. I am 
glad to find that / have not kept you away, and 
now, I hope, we shall all go on as usual." 

The major warmly responded to this ex- 
pressed hope, and after an interchange of cour- 
tesies Sir John took his leave. 

Flora, who felt intensely anxious to ascertain 
the result of the major's interview with Percy, 
no sooner saw Sir John leave the house than she 
flew to the major, and with an expression of 
painful eagerness begged of him to let her 
know all. 

The major at once calmed her immediate 
apprehensions, by declaring that he was satisfied 
with Percy's explanation, and then, at her earnest 
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request, proceeded to relate all that had heen 
said. 

With the ezceptioa of giTing waj to a few 
inToluntary exclamatioiis, which proclaimed how 
profoundly she deplored the adopticm of the 
course thej had pnrsaed, Flora listened with 
almost hreathless attention until the major had 
finished, when she read the note which had been 
retomed unopened, and immediatdj hurst into 
tears. 

^^ My love," said the major, ^4t is of course 
to be r^retted that we did not hear him explain 
before, but now that he has explained, all will, 
of course, go on as usual. He admits that our 
misconception was justified! — ^he acknowledges 
freely that the inference we drew was the onlj 
one that, under the circumstances, we catdd 
draw. But,'' he added, emphatically, ^^I'll 
never again refuse to hear an explanation, how- 
ever certain I may fed of its utter useless- 
ness." 

" How sorry I am that this note was re- 
turned!" said Flora, in tones of deep sadness. 
'^ But," she added, with an earnest expression, 
^ you have not told me, papa, what he said about 
meT 



^' I don't remember, my dear, ihat he men- 
tioned jonr name." 

'^Not mention my nameT' she exdJaimed, 
with a look of intense amaasement; ^^not even 
mention my name !" 

^^ I don't recollect that he did^ my dear ! He 
at all events did not complain of yon. Come, 
come/' he added, soothingly, '^ all will yet be 
well. The grand point has now been settled, you 
now know that he is not faithless ; and although 
he at present feds naturally warm, we shall soon 
be able to meet and converse calmly, again, when 
all bitter feelings will cease to exist." 

Flora said no more: she kissed the major 
fondly, and retired to her room, in which she sat 
and reviewed calmly all that had passed, and 
formed the most amiable resolutions for the 
future. 

But that which most powerfully excited her 
curiosity, was Helen's secret! What could be 
the nature of it? What kind of secret could it 
be ? Nothing that reflected upon her honour : 
ihat Percy had distinctly declared, and therefore 
no thought of that kind could be entertained ; but 
what description of secret could it be to justify her 
in calling upon him to swear — absolutely to swear. 
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that he would never reveal it ? It clearly could 
be no trifling secret! — a simple declaration 
would have been amply sufficient for any trifling 
secret I — ^nor could she have ^' insisted" upon his 
bending his knee as a mere matter of playful- 
ness, seeing that they both appeared at the time 
to be impressed with deep feelings of solemnity. 
There was no smile either on his countenance or 
on hers, which must have been perceptible had 
they been jesting. Besides, Percy would not 
take an oath in jest : he had too high — ^far too 
high an appreciation of its sacred character. 
The thought, therefore, of its having been taken 
in a playful spirit was absurd. It could not have 
been taken in a spirit of playfulness. No;. let 
the secret be what it might, its character was 
strictly serious; but what secret of a serious 
character Percy could have discovered, and that 
too, sufficiently serious to induce Helen to make 
him swear that he would never reveal it, — she 
was, of course, utterly unable to conjecture. 

Kor could Sir John satisfy his mind upon the 
point. He indeed was scarcely able to persuade 
himself that the secret sprang from innocence! 
He had had no cause to entertain the slightest 
doubt of either Helen's purity or Percy's honour. 
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but the fact of a secret existing between them — 
a secret which Percy had even sworn to conceal 
— appeared to him to be so strange, and at the 
same time so highly improper, that he became 
quite alarmed* 

" Emily," said he to Lady Gilbert, on reaching 
home, " sit down my dear, I want to have a word 
with you. Emily," he continued, with a look 
which proclaimed the existence of some mystery, 
" do you know the real cause of Percy Effingham's 
unwillingness to come here ?" 

"How should I know the cause?" returned 
Lady Gilbert, sternly. " He never explained the 
cause to me." 

" Nor did he ever to me, my dear; but it has 
been explained." 

"Well, pray what is it?" 

" A secret, which, as a father, I feel bound to 
fathom." 

" Why, what on earth do you mean?" 

" You remember, of course, the scene which 
occurred the last time the major was here?" 

" Of course I do." 

" Well, I have just ascertained the true cause 
of that scene. The major has just informed me, 
that having on that occasion approached the 
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window, he and Flora saw Effingham on his knee, 
making, as they imagined, a formal declaration of 
love to our Helen !" 

" Well ! And what of that? What if they did 
see him making a declaration of love? I have 
heard that he was in that position at the time, 
but what then? What if he did declare that he 
loved her?" 

'^ Bat he did not declare that he loved her I" 
" How is it possible for you to know that?" 
" He states distinctly that he never did !" 
^^ Oh ! indeed. He states that he never did. 
Pray, to whom did he make this statement ?' 
" To the major." 

« 

" Then I know not how sufficiently to express 
my contempt for him. ' The vile, mean-spirited, 
pitiful wretch ! He states that he never declared 
to Helen. Why, can you not perceive that he 
made this statement with the view of blinding 
the major and Flora I" 

" No ! I can not perceive this : nor can I be- 
lieve him to be so great a villain. Did he 
ever, to your knowledge, make such a declara- 
tion to Helen?* 

'^ If he has done so, Helen is not to be 
blamed." 
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" But has he ever done so ?" 

" You ask me if I know that he has declared 
himself to her. How can I know? Is it likely 
that he would do so in mj presence? I have 
heard of his having been in the position described? 
which looks as if something of the kind had taken 
place !'' 

" I believe — nay, I feel quite convinced — that 
nothing of the kind ever did take place." 

" You are at liberty, of course, to believe what 
you please; but if no declaration of the kind 
was ever made, how came he to be in that 
position ?" 

'* He was in that position for the purpose of 
swearing that he would never reveal a certain 
secret !" 

^' Which secret of course he has revealed, and 
thus added to his despicable meanness the slight 
crime of perjury I" 

" No ; he has not revealed it : nor do I believe 
that anything can tempt him to reveal it; but it 
must be revealed to me." 

"Indeed! What have you to do with it? 
What right have you to interfere? Have you 
not promised repeatedly that you would never 
encroach on my province? Have you not again 
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and again consented to leave everything con- 
nected with the girls to me? I know well what 
the wretch means ! — I know all about it ! — ^but 
I'd rather die than explain what it is, for the 
mere gratification of a morbid curiosity," 

" But I insist upon knowing what it is !" 

^^ Insist^ Sir John Gilbert! Talk of insisting 
to your servants — ^not to me. Insist^ indeed !" 

Sir John rose and rang the bell. 

"For whom do you ring?" she inquired, 
haughtily. 

" For one of the servants," replied Sir John, 
" to tell Helen to come here." 

'TU tell her! I know your vile thoughts, 
and despise them. I'll tell her," she repeated, 
and having with a look of contempt left the 
room, she ran to Helen, and said hastily, "Go to 
your papa. He wants to know what secret 
Percy promised to keep. Don't tell him what it 
is. Admit that there is a secret between you, 
but leave it all to me. Eun away." 

Helen accordingly entered the room in which Sir 
John sat assuming an appearance of tranquillity. 

"Helen, my love," said he, "come and sit 
near me. I want to have a little talk with 
you. Give me a kiss. There. God bless you. 
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Hden," he continued, with an encouraging smile, 
" what secret was that which you urged Percy 
Effingham to declare that he would never 
reveal?" 

" What secret, papa ?" 

"Ay, that little secret which you were so 
anxious for him to keep, you remember, when he 
was on his knee before you in the grove." 

"What!" exclaimed Helen, assuming a look 
of alarm, "has he then revealed it?" 

"No, my love, no: he has not revealed it. 
But what was it all about ?" 

" Oh, I cannot, indeed, explain that." 

" Why not, my love?" 

" Oh, I really cannot think of explaining to 
you." 

"Why not to me, Helen?" 

"It is a matter of so much delicacy! — it 
would not be proper !" 

"Not proper, my love! can anything be 
proper for him to know which is not proper 
for me to hear?" 

" Oh, but this is entirely between ourselves* 
I have, it is true, confessed all to mamma !" 

" And what did she say when you had con- 
fessed all?" 
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^^She merely said that I was not to be 
blamed." 

"For what?" 

" For having acted as I did !" 

" But how did you act?" 

^^ I insisted upon his declaring that he would 
never reveal the secret ?" 

'^ Exactly ! and what was the nature of that 
secret?" 

'* Nay, upon my word, papa, you must excuse 
me; I really cannot think of explaining it to 
you !" 

" Helen, I insist upon knowing what it is. I 
am anxious to know ; it is right that I should 
know; and therefore I must, and will have it 
explained." 

" Then, papa, you really must get mamma to 
explain it ? / cannot — I leave it entirely to her. 
Shall I tell her," she added, rising, "that you 
wish to speak to her?" 

*^ Do," replied Sir John; and Helen hurried 
from the room, leaving him more perplexed, and 
even more alarmed, than ever. 

Having waited for some considerable time, 
during which he was engaged in getting up an 
appeal, which he flattered himself was not to be 
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resisted, he rang the bell, and when the servant 
appeared, ascertained that mj lady had retired, 
and conld not be disturbed. 

The meaning of this Sir John understood 
well: it being my lady's custom, if in the 
slightest degree offended, to shut herself up in a 
sulky fit, in which she would sometimes luxuriate 
for days. 
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